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—By Courtesy of The Rotarian, Bernhardt Kleboe, Artist. 
IT IS GETTING TIME NOW TO BE THINKING OF VACATIONS AND LONG DREAMED OF, FAR-AWAY PLACES— 


“Where tides of grass break into foam of flowers 
Or where the wind’s feet shine along the sea.” 





He Made $2,088.62 
Sales in 2 Months 


Last Summer, between 


daly 6 and. 27, he 
worth of Stark Fruit 
Trees—just in his 


Address Box S. W. 42 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
At LOUISIANA, MO. 111 Years 
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Economy 
It’s real economy to buy 
the strong, long-lived, light- 
running, guaranteed 
John Deere Farm Wagon 


The antee, on the front of 


dish. 
—teinforcement of bottoms, front 
and rear, over bolsters. 
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Johan "Baars: Wagon in colors. 
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MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 

For Catalogue, Address 
G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 


Topics That Will Interest Every Reader 





Too late, many a man has waked up to find that some document, some contract, 


some legal paper that he signed isn’t what he thought it was. 
businesslike method is to “Read before you sign.” 


The only safe and 
Know what you are putting 


your signature to. Don’t handle your business contracts as if you were blindfolded. 





| TRACTOR MAKES HORSES 
MORE EFFICIENT 


OWA State College, Ames, Iowa, is 

making an extensive study of farm 
costs on representative farms in Central 
Towa. One year’s work has been com- 
pleted, and the results analyzed. 

Among other results, it was found that 
the use of a tractor, on farms large 
enough to make it -feasible, actually in- 
creased the efficiency with which horses 
were used on the same farms. The av- 
erage cost of horse power per hour on 
the farms with tractors was 12.1 cents, 
while on farms with no tractors it was 
15.9 cents. On most farms with tractors 
the horses worked approximately 50 per 
cent more hours per year than on farms 
without tractors. This was possible be- 
cause the tractor took care of the peak 
load and actually caused a more even 
distribution of horse labor throughout the 
year. 

I believe that the horse enthusiasts who 
would do all the work with teams and the 
tractor booster who can see no use for 
horses are both wrong, and that the most 
efficient farm power will be secured 
through a scientific balancing of tractor 
and horse power. Just what part shall 
be furnished by tractors and what by 
horses is a problem peculiar to each farm, 
depending on the size of the farm and 
how it is organized, what crops are raised, 
the size of the tractor, how well the man 
can handle it, and so on. As tractors be- 
come more reliable and the farmers un- 
derstand them as well as they do the 
horse, we can expect the part done by 
tractor to inerease and the number of 
horses to decrease. I. W. D. 


| BURNING WOODS DESTROYS 
VALUABLE HUMUS i 


paren anmerace timber growing is im- 
possible where fires are allowed to 
run through the woods annually, because 
it destroys the humus, impoverishes the 
soil, and slows down tree growth, if it 
does not actually kill trees. 

Just how valuable the humus or woods 
mold is in producing crop growth, either 
for trees or crops such as corn and cot- 
ton, is shown by an experiment perform- 
ed in Arkansas recently. In this experi- 
ment, the humus or woodsmold from 
one acre of the forest floor of a dense 
oak woods was raked and scraped and 
then spread over one acre of ordinary 
crop land, plowing it into the soil.* The 
land. was then planted to corn and cotton, 
and careful records were kept on the 

















production of this acre and also on an 


adjoining acre, which was not treated 
with the woods humus. 

The first year, the acre treated with 
woods humus produced crops worth 
$20.65 more than the crop from the un- 
treated check plot. The second year, the 
value of the crops from the treated acre 
over the untreated acre was $14.80, while 
the third year, the difference between the 
two plots was $13 in favor of the crops 
from the treated acre. Over the three- 
year period, the value of the increased 
yield of crops on the treated acre was 
$48.45. Gathering the fertilizer and ap- 
plying it to the field cost $16, making a 
net gain in crop value from the treated 
acre of $32.45. 

This experiment not only shows how 
valuable the woods humus is in produc- 
ing crops such as corn and cotton, but 
it also gives some evidence of the great 
damage that takes place when timber 
land is burned over, and this organic 
matter is destroyed. This humus is just 
as effective in producing tree growth as 
in increasing the yield of such crops as 
cotton and corn. 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 








ID Not Label Her Fruit. — Last 
year I didn’t label my fruit as I 
canned it. Most jellies and preserves 
look alike in a dark pantry. Much time 
and trouble is saved by labeling. It takes 
only a few minutes before the fruit is 
put away. MRS. B. B. B. 
Didn't Do Enough Canning. — We 
needed and missed good canned: string 
beans when the spinach and turnip salad 
were covered by the big snow. I shall 
try to can a bountiful supply this sum- 
mer. M. T, G. 
Water From Freezer Killed Fig 
Bush.—-We had a fine fig bush grow- 
ing near the kitchen and we always 
emptied the waste water around the 
roots. While I was away, the family 
had a freezer of cream and when the 
freezer was washed up, thoughtlessly 
the water in the freezer was emptied 
around my fine fig bush. Salt water is 
injurious to plants and chickens. 
MRS. L, T. R. 


Set Rese Cuttings Among Infested 
Chips.—I set some rose cuttings in soil 
that had small chips of wood in it. 
Wood lice went from the chips to the 
cuttings and caused them to die. 

A. Q. M. 

Hog Sick on Cotton Seed—I have a 
very choice purebred pig very seriously 
ill because of eating cotton seed that 
leaked out of the sheep’s feeding trough. 
It could have been repaired in 15 min- 
utes. PR. 
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Let’s Talk It Over Together | HERES THE FINEST 


(2 Little Red Caboose 
[[]75540} dupe asthe Sun Went Down 
Sung by Marion Underwood 
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True Trembling Brakeman 
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Better Farm Business Hints for July 


Problems of Buying, Selling, and Better Farm Business in Rural Dixie 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Timely Business 
Reminders 


ET’'S keep it in mind constantly that when we buy 

Western hay, we buy more freight than hay. 

And freight doesn’t help the stomach of any 

horse or cow. Let’s try to get in shape so we shall 

not have to buy so much “freight” in connection with 
our animal feeding next year. 


2. The outlook for cotton prices 
is better than it was. However, 
the farmer who figures on high 
priced cotton or tobacco and spends 
it all ahead of time will not be 
happy next fall when crops are 
sold even with high prices, and will 
be miserable indeed with low prices. 
On the other hand, the farmer who 
buys so as to be safe if cotton is 

only 10 cents will have that safety if prices are low 
and can be radiantly happy if prices are high. Let’s 
avoid all “time prices” buying if possible. 

3. Codperation saves time—and time is money. Four- 
teen men furnished 76 hogs to fill.a codperative car of 
fat hogs. One man sold this car and eight others at 
the same time. One man acted as salesman for 112 
men. He thus saved the time of 111 men. 

4. “That’s not a bad carbon of a letter written by a 
farmer on an old second-hand typewriter bought for 
$15,” said a Southern dairyman and cattle breeder 
to us a few days ago as he picked up a letter for his 
files. It certainly helps to send out letters in type- 
written form and if more farmers realized (1) how 
easily they can learn typewriting and (2) how cheaply 
they can buy second-hand machines in pretty good or- 
der, more farmers would take advantage of this op- 
portunity. 

5. The demand for soybean seed next year will 
probably be greater than ever. Here is an opportunity 
for us to save money by harvesting our own seeds to 
sow next spring and another opportunity to make money 
by the sale of the surplus. We should prepare now to 
save seed by the best and most economical method, 
which is by the use of a special soybean harvester. 
Several neighbors may well join together in buying 
one. 

6. While the beginning of the year is probably the 
best time to make a farm inventory or “to take stock” 
of all equipment, supplies, stock, and values, it may 
be taken at any time of the year. The slack seasons 
in July and August fit well in with the plans of most 
farms and for this reason we are now calling atten- 
tion to this important matter. A comparison of an in- 
ventory made July, 1927, with one made July, 1928, 
will help us mightily next year. 

7. In March, 1926, J. L.. Whitley, of Cabarrus 
County, N. C., sowed eight bushels of lespedeza seed 
on 15 acres at a cost of $36.50. Seed from 5% or 6 
acres of this field were panned by Mr. Whitley, with 
the assistance of his wife and 10-year-old son, in 18 
hours and then run through the machine in 17 hours 
more. In this way they saved 53.4 bushels of clean 
seed worth, at $4 a bushel, $213—a direct cash return. 


More farmers should take advantage of their oppor- 
tunities for getting an extra “money crop” on the farm 
in the form of improved seeds. 


II. Hog Prices Down; Beef and Dairy Cattle 
Still Rising 

CCORDING to an announcement made by the Bu- 

reau of Agricultural Economics, United States 

Department of Agriculture, hog prices now are 

lowest since December, 1924, and 32 per cent lower 

than a year ago. This is accounted for, in part if not 
entirely, by three price-depressing factors :— 


1, An increase of 61,000,000 pounds in pork production 
under Federal inspection since January 1 this year com- 
pared with a year ago. 

2. Falling off in foreign demand. Exports have declined, 
in the same period, more than 118,000,000 pounds. 


3. Imcreased imports. Imports during the same period 
have. increased more than 6,000,000 pounds. 


These three factors represent a total increase in do- 
mestic supplies of 8.5 per cent over the same period 
last year. 

On the other hand, prices for both beef cattle and 
daify cows are taking an upward turn. The follow- 
ing timely caution is taken from a bulletin just issued 
by the New York State College of Agriculture :— 

“The purchasing power of both beef cattle and 
dairy cows has been rising. The center of the last 
low price period for both beef and dairy cattle oc- 
curred about 1923. If previous experiences are re- 
peated, the peak of prices for both dairy cows and 

beef cattle may be expected to occur about 1931, 

with a very precipitous decline thereafter. Increas- 

ing numbers of heifer calves will doubtless be 
raised in the next few years.. The market for 

heifers will doubtless be good until about 1931. 

The best time yi raising calves is already past. 

Any farmer who plans to expand this portion of 

his business should do so at once if he is to obtain 

a profit. Altogether too many calves will be raised 

later. Multitudes of farmers lose their savings by 

plunging in cattle before prices fall.” 


III. Got Over $105 Per Acre From Hay 


EAST your eyes, please, on that picture of peace, 

plenty, and prosperity at the bottom of this page. 

Was that picture made out West some’r’s? Or 
away up North maybe? 

Not at all. Mr. J. B. Patrick, of Beaufort Coun- 
ty, N. C., sent us this alluring photograph of his 
1926 hay crop—clover, oats, and vetch. Mr. Pat- 
rick made over three tons per acre and sold the hay 
for $35 per ton. 

Maybe this will suggest to some of us that there is 
money—real sure enough cash we can pay taxes with, 
or use to buy the children’s clothes—from other crops 
than cotton or tobacco. And whoever heard of an “over- 
production” of hay in the South? We haven't. 

“I never bought a ton of hay in my life.” +That’s 
the proud boast lots of good farmers make. And that 
is good as far as it goes. But now let’s move up an- 
other notch. There are three grades of farmers :— 

(1) The man who buys somebody else’s hay. 


(2) The man who grows his own hay. 


(3) The man who grows his own hay and then some 
—some to sell. 


It is getting time now for more Southern farmers to 
move up from the first and second grades into the third 
grade. And if we are going to do that, now is the 
time to begin getting land, seed, lime, and fertilizer 
ready. A good seedbed plowed early, allowed to get 
firm and well settled below the surface and harrowed 
after each rain to kill weeds and prevent clods and hold 
moisture—that’s the right prescription to insure a good 
stand. 


IV. Only Heavy Milkers Bring the Profits 


HERE is much interest in dairying all over Dixie, 
but is must be remembered that only heavy-produc- 
, ing cows will pay. Five years’ tests by the Ohio 
Experiment Station just made public strikingly illus- 
trate this. On a basis of 3.5 per cent milk, Medina 
County herds showed. these average costs for 100 
pounds of milk :— 
Production per cow 

Under 6,000 pounds a year .. 

6,000 to 7,500 pounds per year 

7,500 to 9,000 pounds per year 

Over 9,000 pounds per year 

“As we know that the average price paid for milk 
in Ohio’g chief markets last year varied from $2.22% 
to $2.80 per 100 pounds,” the Ohio dairy specialists 
write, “it is not difficult to see that many dairymen re- 
ceived little if anything for their labor. The remedy 
must come through improved breeding, feeding, and 
intelligent selection, all based on production records 
the dairymen keep.” 


V. Let’s Keep Books With Our Crops 


PROVED seed pay, even if they do cost a good 
deal,” declared a good farmer to us recently. By 
keeping books on a single planting he learned not 

only that good seed paid but how much they paid. 

“I bought,” he said, “a hundred pounds of Cleveland 
Big Boll cotton seed through my county agent for $5, 
planted them on three acres of land and made four 
bales of cotton averaging 50914 pounds each, Pre- 
viously I had been making three bales on the same land. 
The extra bale at 12 cents per pound gave me a profit 
of $56.14, not mentioning the seed which I could sell 
for $1 per bushel.” 

As long as men farm, it will be necessary: for them 
to do business with their various crops. Let’s do more 
bookkeeping with our crops, just as we are beginning 
to do with our hens and cows, and find out which crops 
are adding most—and how much they add—to the 
profit-producing capacity of our farm. 


or 


Cost of milk 


-.-$3.08 per 100 pounds 
. 2.77 per 100 pounds 

. 252 per 100 pounds 
2.2 per 100 pounds 


URING the season just closing more than 100 
cotton mills in the Carolinas, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama have bought cotton from the 13 state asso- 

ciations federated into the American Cotton Growers’ 
Exchange, Memphis, which functions as a sales agency. 
The cotton sold direct to the mills has come from every 
section of the Cotton Belt. 


TO HAVE SOME OF THIS $103 PER ACRE HAY ON QUR FARMS NEXT SPRING, WE SHOULD BEGIN PREPARATIONS 
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THE COTTON CROP OUTLOOK 


NY forecast as to what the yield of cotton per 
A acre will be-in 1927 is subject to so many uncer- 
tain future conditions as to render it very nearly 
worthless. . This. much, however, may be said, that 
there is nothing now known or in existence to prevent 
better than average yields; unless it be the presence of 
large numbers of boll weevils in some sections, and 
particularly over the most of Mississippi, except in the 
Delta portion. 

If the recent rains east of Mississippi continue and 
the moist weather which has existed the whole season 
in the Mississippi Valley continues there will be large 
damage by the weevils and the average yield will be 
reduced. In other words, the yields per acre will de- 
pend most largely on future weather conditions. Dry 
weather during June, July, and August has always been 
favorable to large yields and wet weather during these 
months foreshadows small yields, and since the coming 
of the boll weevils these conditions have increased these 
tendencies. We always make more cotton than we ex- 
pect a dry season and less than we expect a wet season, 
especially if June, July, and August be wet. 

Estimates of the acreage planted are now in order, 
for planting has been finished. Our estimate is that 
the acreage has been reduced about 12 to 14 per cent 
from that of 1926.. The forced reduction in the over- 
flowed sections of the Mississippi Valley has been a 
small factor in the reduction of the cotton acreage as 
a whole, but will be credited with a much greater in- 
fluence on the total percentage of reduction than it 
deserves. The overflowed area grows almost exclu- 
sively long staple cotton and, therefore, there will be 
a larger reduction in the long staple acreage than in 
the belt taken as a whole. 

If we-had 48,730,000 acres in cultivation last June 25, 
as the government estimated, and there is a 12 per cent 
reduction this year, we now have close to 43,000,000 
acres in cultivation. If the acreage has been reduced 
12 per cent from 1926, and 2 per cent of that planted 
is abandoned, we will have about 42,000,000 acres to 
pick the coming fall. If the yield be 150 pounds per 
acre, the crop will be a little over 13,000,000. bales of 
478 pounds net weight) But if the yield be 181.9 
pounds, as in 1926, then the crop will be very close to 
16,000,000 bales. 

Many think a yield equal to last year very unlikely, 
basing their prediction on the erroneous assumption 
that a large yield three years in succession does not 
occur. The facts are, however, that larger yields than 
we had in 1926 have occurred each'year for four years 
in succession, namely, from 1911 to 1914 inclusive. 

The only reasons we can now see for forecasting a 
yield per acre in 1927 of less than that of 1926 are the 
greater numbers of boll weevils now present and the 
slightly less fertilizers used. 


TRYING TO SERVE TWO MASTERS 


N THE old days when the writer first went from a 
farm to a farm paper, nearly all farm papers seem- 
ed to be conducted by men with a passionate desire 

to be of service to farm folks and a deep and sincere 
sympathy for the struggling farmer in his fight to get 
a square deal for himself and his family. Nearly all 
farm papers were progressive, and some radical. They 
did not hesitate to speak out about economic and polit- 
ical abuses whereby other interests fattened on agricul- 
ture. Practically every farm paper was run by a man 
or group of men with no interests except agricultural 
interests. They were not trying to serve two masters. 
They thought about nothing except the farm and had 
no occasion to try to serve other classes. 


In recent years, however, some marked changes have 
taken place. Powerful publishing houses, having grown 
wealthy on the patronage of great urban and industrial 
interests, have invaded the farm paper field as a mere 
sideline. In most cases they have bought out farm 
papers with old and established reputations. New ed- 
itors, however, are put in—men who are ready to do 
the bidding of the great commercialistic publishing or- 
ganizations in which urban and commercialistic inter- 
ests count for 75 to 95 per cent as compared with 5 or 
10 per cent for agriculture. 

In the struggle that is now going on in America be- 

the farmer and other groups in his fight for a 
relatively larger income, these publishing houses find 
themselves tied up with the non-agricultural interests 
and these they serve. The farmer is told that all plans 
for agricultural relief are “nostrums,” and that he must 
trust everything to “the law of supply and demand.” 
The fact that for a hundred years the industrial in- 
terests of this country have refused to permit the nor- 


eee 


mal flow of “supply and demand” in international trade 
but have demanded special privilege whereby they have 
fattened at the farmer’s expense—this is not mentioned. 
The fact that the farmer’s share of the national income 
has shrunk one-half since the World War—this is not 
mentioned. The general object seems to be to put the 
farmer to sleep and keep him asleep while the big in- 
terests rifle his pockets. 

In subscribing for or otherwise supporting farm 
papers, it may be well to consider what interests are 
behind them. Are they published by agencies with a 
whole-hearted concern for agriculture? Or are they 
trying to serve two masters? 


“JOHN IS COMING HOME NEXT MONTH” 


: ES, we had a letter from John today. He is 
. coing to bring Mary and the children home to 
see us the second week in August. I don’t expect 
I'll know the children, John says they have grown so.” 
She was holding the letter in her hand as she spoke. 
There was a certain wistfulness in the finely-lined 
face, and the hands that held the letter were some- 
what knotted and bent, but the love of a mother glowed 
above the wistfulness and the pride of the clan glorified 
in the son who was coming back home. 


So all over the South these next few weeks sons and 
daughters who have wandered off are coming back to 
the old home farm. The son will want to have his 
same old room, and go down to the creek in the pas- 
ture. He will look for the ditch where he poured out the 
cowpeas that his father gave him to drop in the corn 
during those long days of boyhood. He will look for 
his favorite plum thicket and see if any yet survive. 
Less interest will he have in the new registered cattle 
and the purebred hogs, for they are not of his childhood. 
He will comment on them favorably but his enjoy- 
ment will be in the things of the time when he was a 
boy. ‘ 

The daughter will find that the fireless cooker, the 
water system, and the electric lights are new, and she 
will delight that Mother’s work is easier now. 

Those sons and daughters who do not go hack at 
least for a few days are doing themselves and their 
parents an injustice. August is the month for relaxa- 
tion on the farm and the farmer and his wife both 
deserve and should have a vacation as well as this 
visit from absent loved ones. 


QUALITY AGAIN SPEAKS 
Hi well it pays to grow a quality product is 


illustrated in the price now being received for 
watermelons. On June 25, for example, car- 

load prices were as follows at South Georgia points :— 
32 to 33 pounds 


SD UO 3B GOURES oocesccicicsescccdsose $400 to $450 
BD BOURSES» so 0.000 cy0ctc0essdebucdanioncde 300 to 375 
FD WER -o 6.00 b6 hs kth es che bdee ein sebes 225 to 275 
BP DOMMES Libs coed cesses vcceceveVececnve 150 to 225 
SD 20: BE GOMOES ne ccc cescciccdvccecssecs 125 to 175 
BB OS Ae BINED io vo dnccpncconinscevesesss 100 to 125 


Thus we see that watermelons averaging cighteen to 
twenty pounds were bringing only about one-fifth as 
much money as those averaging thirty-two to thirty- 
three pounds. There are just about as many pounds of 
watermelon in a carload of eighteen- to twenty-pound 
weight average as in a thirty-two- to thirty-three- 
pound. The difference is in quality, as interpreted by 
the buying public. 


In the case of the watermelon, of course, quality, as 
so interpreted, is largely determined by size. In the 
case of other products, the quality is determined largely 
by being well grown, free of disease, average size, etc., 
but whatever it takes to make quality, is what the 
grower should do, because the quality product always 
sells much easier and invariably at higher prices than 
that which is just average or below average. This is 
true, not only with reference to perishable products, 
but in case of most field crops as well. 








Next Week and Later 


A Success Talk for Farm Boys—By Clarence Poe. 

Beginning “The Adventures of the Brown Family” 
—By John Case. 

July 30—Midsummer Number for Women. 

The Produce Agency Act—By J. William Firor. 

The Price of Upkeep—By J. W. Holland. 

Farm Work in Georgia During July—By Paul 
Tabor. 














We believe that one of the big improvements that 
must and will take place in farming in the immediate 
future is an increased recognition of the importance of 
quality. We must have big and economical yields, but 
at the same time, we must have quality, because the 
extra 10 per cent of effort needed to insure a high 
quality product will often add 25, 50, and sometimes 
100 per cent to our net cash profits. 


“LET JUSTICE BE TEMPERED WITH MERCY” 


N CONNECTION with replacement or rehabilita- 

tion in the overflowed area of the Mississippi 

Valley, it has been suggested that the Federal Farm 
Loan banks should not force collections on farm loans 
coming due prior to the selling of the 1928 crops. 

Under the present laws and regulations, this probably 
cannot be done, but if so, Congress should enact legis- 
lation that will make it possible and if necessary make 
an appropriation necessary to enable the banks to pay 
the interest on the bonds sold against the mortgages, 
without collecting the payments coming due on these 
mortgages until the 1928 crops are sold. 

It is not proposed that anything be given these farm- 
ers, but merely that the payment be extended, or 
equally divided and added to the future payments. It 
will not be sufficient to merely add this year’s payments 
to those of 1928, but the payments due and to be paid 
from the 1927 crops should be carried over to the end 
of the mortgage term, or should be divided into as 
many equal parts as there are yet payments to be made 
and one of these equal parts added to each future 
payment. 

This would be a real rehabilitation aid and if there 
is an inclination to do so, there is no insurmountable 
obstacle to doing it. 


ARE FARMERS EFFICIENT ? 


N connection with our declaration last week that 
I American farmers are just as efficient and progres- 

sive in their business as manufacturers are in theirs 
or merchants in theirs, some figures just made public 
by B. O. Weitz, economist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, hit the bull’s-eye. 

Mr. Weitz shows that American farmers are not only 
cultivating more acres per man than formerly but get- 
ting much larger yields per acre, making largely in- 
creased yields in the very sections where critics of: the 
farmer have said that he has allowed land to wear out. 

In the last forty years the average yield per acre 
of corn in the United States has increased about 18 per 
cent, wheat about 17 per cent, oats 14 per cent, and 
potatoes about 40 per cent. Mr. Weitz contiriues :— 


“During this forty-year period the combined 
acreage of corn, wheat, oats, and potatoes has been 
expanded about 52 per cent, whereas the total pro- 
duction of these crops has increased 77 per cent. It 
is evident that nearly one-third of the increase in 
the production of these four crops can be assigned 
to increase in yield per acre, while two-thirds is 
due to expansion of acreage. This acre-yield in- 
crease has been most notable in the long-settled 
northeastern section of the United States, where 
some of the land has been supposed by many to be 
wearing out.” 


MR. ‘DAVIS MIGHT HAVE ADDED— 


R. P. O. DAVIS was everlastingly right when 

he said in our June 18 issue that. one of the 

surest ways to meet Texas competition in cot- 
ton growing is to change from one-horse plows to two- 
horse cultivators. 

Mr. Davis might well have emphasized this further 
point, namely, that two-horse cultivators will not only 
enable us to cultivate our cotton more cheaply but will 
enable us to cultivate more acres per man, so that we 
can make larger corn and feed crops, while cultivating 
our usual full acreage in cotton. And this in turn will 
mean that more of our cotton money will stay with us 
after we make it. We shall not have to spend so much 
of our cash to pay for hay and for freight on hay, 
many of us paying out more for freight than hay when 
we buy it. Any subscriber who missed Mr. Davis’s 
article had better look up the June 18 issue and read it, 
pictures and all. 


c——b— 


YOU like ghosts, spooks, mystery, and adventure, 
don’t miss our new serial story, The Adventures of 
the Brown Family, starting in next week’s Pro- 

gressive Farmer. Each installment is a complete story 
in itself. John Case, author of Under the Four-H 
Flag, is also the author of the new mystery story. 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


A Variety of Midsummer Experiences and Reflections 


husky farm foreman holler for help (the dic- 

tionaries differ about how to spell “holler” but 
this is the way we prefer). Anyhow, the farm fore- 
man hollered, for he had waked up to find his bureau 
afire. Rats and matches—the or- 
dinary non-safety matches — had 
evidently started the trouble, and 
it took quick work to save the 
house. 


A BOUT -daybreak one morning lately we heard the 


Meanwhile, another man has de- 
cided that the only sensible thing 
to do from this time on is to buy 
nothing but safety matches—the 
kind that will not strike except on 
the box. Farm folks (who are 
without fire protection and whose 
heavy fire losses are attested by lonely chimneys on 
every highway) certainly ought to adopt this rule. As 
a matter of fact, the laws probably should prohibit the 
sale of any matches except the safety sort. 


II 

The fact that in about the first rainstorm of this sea- 
son, lightning killed a big pine by our roadside also. re- 
minded us of the mistake of letting our houses go 
without lightning rods. 

There is no doubt about it, of course, that many farm- 
ers have been swindled by lightning-rod agents. Light- 
ning rods are good things but one can pay too much for 
them, just as Ben Franklin paid too much for his cele- 
brated whistle. Agents, too, sometimes get a man to 
put up too many rods, and in other cases they are im- 
properly installed. But in Farmers’ Bulletin 1512, Pro- 
tection of Buildings and Farm Property From Light- 
ning, the United States Department of Agriculture 
presents ample evidence to confirm its statement :-— 

“Experience has proved conclusively that when 
the equipment is carefully and intelligently selected 
and installed the protection afforded is almost com- 
plete. A number of insurance companies very 
properly make lower rates for protected buildings, 
and some companies will not insure an unprotected 
building.” 

In rural Iowa, 1919-24, where it was estimated that 
half the farm buildings were rodded and half un- 
rodded, 94 or 95 per cent of the lightning fires were 
in unrodded buildings and only 5 or 6 per cent in 
rodded buildings, these 5 or 6 per cent being due to 
defective rods or installation. 

Ill 

Insurance is another form of fire protection that all 
should carry, and on Longview Farm our aim is to 
carry all we can in the local farmers’ mutual fire in- 
surance association. That is to say, the local farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance association will not insure any 
building for more than $1,000, so that insurance on the 
more expensive buildings must be carried in old-line 
companies. But any county without a farmers’ mutual 
is lacking in effective moral leadership. 

IV 


Speaking of fire protection leads one naturally to the 
subject of health protection. This is suggested by the 
pilgrimage Longview youngsters and their elders are 
now making to the health authorities for triennial vac- 
cination against typhoid fever. It is certainly nothing 
less than a crime for the parents of any boy or girl to 
let the child run the risk of death from typhoid when 
so simple and inexpensive a treatment will prevent that 
risk. Nor is it any less important for fathers and 
mothers to be vaccinated themselves. For the sake of 
the children who need them as well as for their own 
sakes, all parents should take this precaution. 

Vv 


Furthermore, while the Longview folks are taking 
their triennial typhoid vaccination, the Longview collie 
will get his annual anti-rabies vaccination. Many peo- 
ple have not yet found out that dogs can be vaccinated 
against rabies, and more people should take advantage 
of the protection to life and health which this policy 
insures for the family. 





CLARENCE POE 


VI 


Having harvested our first barley this spring, we are 
quite prepared to join the host of new boosters for this 
old crop. It is indeed quite worthy of being called by 
Tom Broom’s name for it—“the winter corn crop.” 
Drouth having cut the regular corn crop in his section 
for several years, Mr. Broom has found a wonderful 
substitute in barley: a high-yielding grain crop which 
tan be grown on winter-moisture. 

Vil 


One wonders, too, where the list of highly-important 
mew crops for the South is going to end, and just how 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


many other varieties of grains, legumes, and grasses 
our children will be growing fifty years from now. 
Our dairy folks on Longview say now that they just 
wouldn’t be able to get along without Sudan grass, and, 
of course, we couldn’t farm without soybeans, and now 
barley has become indispensable for us, and we are 
planning to test out a number of the more valuable new 
pasture. grasses next season. All farmers are certainly 
indebted to the experiment stations and scientific work- 
ers for introducing so many new and valuable plants in 
our time and testing them out for us. 

Such service was not so common or so efficient when 
I was a boy. I recall, for example, that I learned my 
A B C’s on a gaily colored box in which a new kind 
of wheat had been ordered by my father for trial. 
Farmers mostly had to do their own experimenting 
then, and a good deal of it was costly experimenting. 


Vill 

“Sometimes I feel that it isn’t quite right that farm- 
ers couldn’t have learned earlier the many things they 
know now about good farming and keeping soils fertile, 
etc.,” said an old farmer-uncle of mine a few years 
ago—an old man who had worked hard all his life but 
never learned the better ways of doing things till his 
life was far spent. : 

It is easy to understand how a man can feel as he 
did, but it is not so easy to understand how people can 
know of these opportunities today and pass them by. 
There's club work, for example. A couple of happy 
state club champions on their way to Washington paid 
us a visit at Longview recently and set me wishing 
again that club work had been available when I was a 
boy. And yet four-fifths of the boys and girls who 
might mow be enlisted “Under the Four-H Flag” 
haven’t been enrolled. 

I regret it that when I was a farm boy there wasn’t 
a club for me to join. But won’t lots of farm boys 
and girls when they get grown regret it even more that 
they might have had the benefit of club work, but 
didn’t try to get it? 

1X 

“We are going to get up an agricultural tour or ag- 
ricultural excursion for the farmers of the county,” 
our county agent told me a few days ago—and there’s 
another great opportunity both for acquiring agricul- 
tural knowledge and for enjoying good fellowship with 
one’s neighbors that was wholly unknown when I was 
growing up. 

As a matter of fact, of course, it is the automobile 
that has made possible the “agricultural tour” just as 
it has made possible that incfeasingly-popular new 
social institution, the family reunion. People do not 
love their kinsfolk any more than they used to, but the 
automobile makes it possible for grandfathers, grand- 
mothers, uncles, aunts, cousins, and everybody else to 
get together at the old home place once a year. “It’s 
the first time all of our family had been together in 
seventeen years,” a friend said to me last week—and 
his happiness over the home-coming made me feel sure 
that it will not be seventeen months before they get 
together again. 


' 







POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “LET THERE BE IN AMERICA” 


HE following poem won first place in the 
class for rural verse at the 1926 meeting of 
the American Association of Agricultural 
Editors. The author is head of the English de- 
partment at Kansas State Agricultural College:— 


Let there be in America 

A Beauty from the soil, m5 

A Truth from meadows and fields of grain. 
In city populous and cramped, 

é In town upstart and city-tending, 
























Man lives with man, ; 
And works and plays with man-made things, 
And thinks by man-made creeds. 
Man—at every turn— 
Finds only man 
And puny works of man. 
In field and grove and stream, 
On farmland, wasteland, prairie, 
Man meets not man so much as God, 
And learns to know and reverence 
Wholeheartedly God’s law 
Not only sustenance, 
But peace and fai 
Come from the fi¢ld. 
Let there come of America 
A Beauty born of the soil, 
A Truth upsprung from meadows and green fields. 
—Hallam Walker Davis. 





So many of the old social institutions of the country- 
side are passing out—the old-time corn-shuckings, 
house-raisings, log-rollings, camp meetings, quiltings, 
etc.—that it is gratifying to find something else coming 
in to fill the gap. The family reunion is the most prom- 
ising of all new developments of this character. 


x 


Sometimes as I observe the happiness of nearly all 
forms of animal life on Longview —the serenity of 
cows, the unruffled contentment and satisfaction of 
pigs, the incorrigible optimism of goats, the joyousness 
of romping collies, the sheer ecstasy of singing birds— 
I am often led to wonder whether human beings, God’s 
highest creation, have so organized adult human af- 
fairs as to get half the happiness that ought to be 
theirs. 

“Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 


As fast as earnings increase, standards of living and 
of fashion are raised, and the struggle for material 
things continues undiminished. Perhaps the best thing 
any farm father or mother can do after crops are laid 
by is to get away from the job a little while and in- 
quire whether, in the ceaseless effort to get things that 
wealth can buy, we are not forgetting the happiness and 
satisfaction to be found in ‘simpler things that are 
offered us without money and without price. We might 
think, for example, about the things John Richard 
Green, the famous author of A, Short History of the 
English People, emphasized in one of his last utter- 
ances :— 


“What seems to me to grow fairer as life goes 
by is the Pove and peace and tenderness of it: not 
its wit and cleverness and grandeur of knowledge, 
grand as knowledge is, but just laughter of little 
children and the friendship of friends and the cozy 
talk by the fireside and the sight of flowers and 
the sound of music.” 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 
The Beauty of Sea and Mountains 


OST of our recent popular letters from nature- 

lovers were about the common beauty which 

happily surrounds all of us, no matter where we 
live, but here is one in which Mr. C. B. McCaleb of 
Jackson County, Oklahoma, tells of a pilgrimage such 
as all of us should occasionally make to witness the 
ancient majesty of sea and mountain-range—and his 
last paragraph reads as if written just to fit the beauti- 
ful drawing on our cover page :— 


“A visit to the Rocky Mountains, snow-capped 
and immense, with gorges and canyons of unfath- 
omable depth and gorgeous colors that mock all 
the pictures man has put into books—this will ever 
be a green spot in our memory. 


“Then to us who live in the semi-arid West, the 
ocean has a peculiarly soothing influence. The 
plains are beautiful, but the sea is more so. The 
lazy waves breakmg on a long stretch of smooth 
beach, the salty tang of the atmosphere, the olean- 
der and jasmine-laden breezes, all the voices of the 
sea, its snowy spray when ruffled by the winds, its 
long, shimmering sheets of mellow light on moon- 
light nights—all these give us a peace of mind to 
forget life’s shadows and Golgothas and think only 
of the future filled with dreams and hope.” 


WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 


AIRY tales have played an important part in our 

family reading. When my husband was a small 

boy he had no chance to read fairy stories and 
says he feels to this day the lack they might have sup- 
plied in developing his imagination. Grimm and An- 
dersen are among our favorites in this line and we love 
Arabian Nights. Water Babies has been read aloud to 
each child in turn as he grew old enough to enjoy it, 
but was still too young to read it for himself. Alice 
in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass never 
grow old for us and never lose their charm. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


BELIEVE that God made us to work. I believe 

that He fmeant that we should earn our living by 

the sweat of our brow. But I believe that He made 
us to love our work so much that we might play at it; 
find real and profound pleasure in it; and. so labor on 
until, tired out, we might sleep like little children at 
the end of each day. And I believe that the last sleep 
is only the end of another day, and there wilt be a 
tomorrow—to work again and to play again and to love 
again.—David Belasco. 
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Dairy Knowledge Lends to Milk Profits 


Here’s a Page That Will Interest All Cow Owners 


What Is a First-class Cow? 


READER asks: “How many gallons of milk 

should a first-class Jersey cow give per day, 

when properly fed and cared for, and what per 
cent of fat should the milk contain? How much cash 
could one risk on the purchase of such a cow?” 

To answer the first question, we 
must first decide what is a first- 
class Jersey cow. To decide this, 
we must not only know how much 
milk she will give, but we must 
also know the per cent of butter- 
fat the milk contains. That is, we 
must decide how much butterfat a 
cow must produce in a year to en- 
title her to be called a first-class 

TAIT BUTLER cow. 


A Jersey cow that will give 250 pounds of butterfat 
in a year, or a milking period of say 10% months might 
be called a good cow, but to be entitled to be called a 
first-class cow, we think she should produce at least 
350 pounds of butterfat in a year. Possibly a cow that 
will produce 300 pounds of fat in a year is entitled to 
be called a first-class cow, because so much better than 
the average, but we rather favor the 350-pound stan- 
dard for such a title, and some would raise the standard 
to even 400 pounds of fat per year. 

If the cow that produces 350 pounds of fat in a year, 

-or a milking period of 315 days, gives milk that aver- 

ages 414 per cent fat, she will have to produce about 
7,775 pounds of such milk, or an average of 24.68 
pounds per day for 10% months, or 315 days. 

If we assume that a first-class Jersey cow will give 
7,775 pounds of 414 per cent milk in 315 days, or one 
yearly milking period, then she will have to average 
for the time she is in milk 24.68 pounds daily, or just 
a trifle under three gallons. 

But a cow that will average 24.68 pounds of 4% per 
cent milk for 315 days will, when in the flush of her 
lactation, probably give more than four gallons, and 
may give as much as five gallons a day at the height of 
her production. The cow that maintains a medium or 
regular flow of milk for a long period usually pro- 
duces more during the year, or for a lactation period, 
than the cow which produces a larger flow at the 
height, but does not maintain a good flow for more 
than a few months. 

If thé cow that produces 350 pounds of butterfat in 
a year, produces 5 per cent milk, then she only has to 
produce 7,000 pounds of milk and an average of 22.22 
pounds per day for 315 days. 

In answering the second or last question, it is neces- 
sary to compare the products of the cow that produces 
250 pounds of. fat with the one that produces 350 
pounds ina year. Assuming that butterfat is worth 45 
cents a pound and skimmilk 40 cents per 100 pounds, 
that the milk contains 4% per cent butterfat and 25 per 
cent cream is made, we get the following returns :— 


250 pounds butterfat at 45 cents 
4,500 pounds skimmilk at 40 centi® ..........-+++-- 


The 350-pound cow, giving 4% per cent. milk, will 
produce as follows :— 
350 pounds butterfat at 45 cents 
6,300 pounds skimmilk at 40 cents 
$182.70 


If it costs $80 a year to feed the 250-pound cow, then 
there is left $50.50 for labor, investment, depreciation, 
ttc. If it costs $100 to feed the 350-pound cow, then 
there is left for labor and other costs $82.70, a differ- 
ence of $30.20 a year. There will be little or no dif- 
ference in the labor and other costs in taking care of 
the two cows, and since we have allowed $20 a year 
more for feeding the good cow, the difference in re- 
turns may be credited to investment or the greater 
value of the better cow. 

No one can say what a first-class Jersey cow is 
worth. If there are children to feed, she may be 
“worth her weight in gold,” but if the average cow 
giving 150 pounds df fat a year is worth $50, then the 
250-pound cow is worth $100 and the 350-pound cow 
$200 or $250. 

The first-class cow will also produce a calf that is 
worth more and if it be a purebred it will be worth 
véry much more. 


Pasture or Grain or Both? 


READER is selling butterfat to his local cream- 
ery at 39 cents a pound. He says the common 
practice in his community is to rely on pasture 
alone. The pasture is good bluegrass and clovers, and 


By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


many claim that with good pasture at $1 per month, it 
is cheaper to keep two cows than to feed one grain 
while on pasture. 

He pays $2.25 per hundred for cottonseed meal and 
$1 per hundred pounds for a good quality of corn bran, 
which is made at a local mill and contains more corn 
meal than the average corn bran. He feeds one pound 
of a mixture of 25 pounds of cottonseed meal and 75 
pounds of corn bran for every three pounds of milk 
produced. His problem is: does it pay him to feed 
grain to his cows on this good pasture, and what is the 
value of corn bran compared with corn, oats, and 
other feeds. 

We know of no way of getting a positive answer to 
this question except to ask the cows. That is, try some 
of them without the grain and then switch the lots so 
those which first got pasture alone will get pasture and 
grain and the lot that first got pasture and grain will 
get only pasture. 

If we were compelled to give an opinion, it would be 
that the best cows, or the really good cows, will pro- 
duce enough more butterfat with a moderate grain 


Be 


“A Cream Can Box,” elsewhere on this page, 
tells how it works. 


The article, 


feed added to the pasture to give a profit on the grain 
fed, but that the medium to poor cows or the poorest 
producers probably will not pay for the extra grain 
feed. 

We think that ear corn at 70 cents a bushel, plus a 
reasonable cost for grinding into corn and cob meal, is 
equal in feeding value to corn bran at $1 a hundred 
pounds. 


National Dairy Show at Memphis, Tennessee 


HE National Dairy Exposition, which is the great- 
est ‘yearly event of interest to the dairy industry, 
will be held this year in connection with the Tri- 


State Fair at Memphis, Tenn., October 15 to 22. This 
is the first time this National Dairy Show has ever 
been held in the South. It offers the South the best 
possible opportunity to display its dairy possibilities, 
but what is of more value, it offers to our dairymen 
the best possible means of securing a modern dairy 
education from the educational exhibits, the show of 
the best dairy cattle the whole country affords and the 
varied and extensive display of dairy machinery and 
equipment, which is doing so much for the dairy 
industry. A 

The extension forces in every Southern state should 
get busy at once Organizing the largest possible dele- 
gations of dairymen to attend the show and in prepar- 
ing educational and other exhibits. Every Southern 
agricultural college and the state 4-H dairy clubs 
should organize judging teams and have them in com- 


petition at this greatest of all dairy shows. 


=o 
Made the Costly Mistake of Starting Wrong 


\ , HEN we went into the dairy business, we made 
the serious mistake of buying show-type Jer- 
seys, or those of show-ring ancestry, instead of 
selecting good individuals from a working herd. Most 
of these, in addition, were the remnant of a once popular 
herd which had been culled over by more discriminat- 
ing buyers. But because we could get them at a re- 
duced price—Jerseys were then at the crest of their 


popularity, and selling for spectacular sums—we took 
them. In consequence, we found ourselves with cows 
with malformed or spoiled udders, barely capable of 
nourishing their own calves, some entirely sterile ones; 
and a prize-winning bull whose annual crop of calves 
was about 25 per cent of what it should have been. 

It also turned out that the pampered, inbred animals 
had little stamina, even dry cows requiring feeding 
throughout the year. They were unable to adapt them- 
selves to the conditions of this part of the country, and 
we lost a number of the most valuable from impacted 
stomach, brought on by their inability to digest the dry 
summer grasses. We held on, because there was noth- 
ing else to do, in the hope of recovering part of our 
money, but the deficit continued to grow, the popularity 
of the breed waned rapidly, and we finally sold what 
remained, one at a time, at an additional loss. The 
debt and the memory of failure are all we have left to 
mark those years of struggle. 

If we were starting again in the business, I aerem 
buy only animals coming from heavy-yielding strains. 
Popular pedigrees would count nothing with me, unless 
the popularity were founded on production. And indi- 
viduality would count more—there are worthless 
daughters of valuable sires—and no matter what her 
pedigree, each cow would have to show me that she 
could earn her living and give me a profit. I shal 
always remember that culls are dear at any price. 

W. D. DICKINSON. 

Nottoway County, Virginia. 


Soa": 


A Cream Can Box 


VERY possible step has been taken in Kleberg 
County, Texas, to produce dairy products of high 
quality. The Dairy Products Company of Kings- 

ville sends its trucks out every morning on the cream 
routes and these trucks get the cream back to the 
creamery before noon, while it is yet sweet, and it is 
churned while it is sweet cream, making “Velvet-Jer- 
sey- Butter” the established quality banter product that 
it is recognized to be. 

In order that the cream might be sain out of the sun, 
and in order to keep the cream cans up off the ground 
away from ants and other insects, and in order that the 
cans might be convenient for the truck drivers to pick 
up, the Dairy Products Company had a cream can box 
made for each of its 200 producers. These boxes are 
uniform in size, mounted on creosoted posts, and hold 
a five-gallon cream can. They are 30 inches high in 
front, 26 inches high in the back, 19 inches wide, and 
18 inches deep. These boxes cost the company $3 each 
complete, including painting and the signs. 

These boxes were built by the Dairy Products Com- 
pany at Kingsville last November and were placed by 
them at the road in front of each dairyman’s home by 
the’ mail box where they stand as a sign for clean, 
sweet cream which puts the “Velvet” in the “Velvet 
Jersey Butter and Ice Cream.” 

W. L. WILKINSON, 


Kleberg County, Texas. County Agent. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 
The Need of Coming Together 


ET’S use the schoolhouse more for neighborhood 
meetings. We may exist in a community where 
the people do not meet together and work togeth- 

er in good causes, but we cannot really live a full, sat- 
isfactory, well rounded life in such a neighborhood. 
And yet if our neighbors do not meet to- 
gether, whose fault is it? ‘Somebody must 
lead; why not you?’” So says The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
One of the finest times we have had re- 
cently was attending the Farm Bureau 
Committeemen’s banquet at Watkins, Schuyler County, 
New York, where the famous Watkins Glen is located. 
As we sat listening to the discussions and the jokes and 
saw the people from all over the county calling on: 
another by their first names and enjoying themselves so 
much, we were again impressed with a definite need 
that all of us have to come together socially and to 
rub shoulders with our neighbors. 

What a lot farm people owe to the automobile: hovs 
it has broadened the limits of the old neighborhoouW 
into the bigger community of the whole county and 
brought men and women together to learn from one 
another and to have a good social time. When we have 
learned this, we have laid the foundation of friendship 
and better understanding on which to build a better 
farm business and better community and state.—A mert- 
can Agriculturist, New York. 
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HE Federal census. of 1920 showed 

that 2,987 farm homes in Alabama 
had water piped into them. This was 1.2 
per cent of the total. Ten per cent of 
the farm homes of 
the United States 
had water pumped 
into, them, 

Since this census 
was taken the num- 
ber has _ increased 
but it does not at 
this time exceed 5 
per cent. This means 
that for each farm 
home having run- 
ning water there are 19 not having run- 
ning water. They: get water by drawing 
it from wells, or cisterns, or from 
springs. Either way requires lots of 
hard work to which much drudgery. is 
added. It is a daily task, a daily grind, 
a daily load. 

And yet it is practical and not expen- 
sive for every farm home in Alabama to 
have water. All that is needed’ is a sup- 
ply of water with the necessary equip- 
ment for pumping it up into a tank and 
piping it into the home. 

The hydraulic ram is the cheapest way 
to do this pumping. It makes the power 
created by the flow of water lift a por- 
tion of it to a much greater elevation. 
However, the use of a ram. is limited to 
those homes having nearby water with 
sufficient flow and volume to operate it. 
Very few homes can use a ram for this 
reason. Those who are so fortunate are 
certainly missing a great opportunity if 
they are not taking advantage of it. 

Next to this is the windmill. It will 
pump water in every section. and for ev- 
ery farm home except a few, where pecu- 
liar natural conditions, exist. At least 
80. per cent of Alabama farmers can use 
a, windmill, for pumping water. 


Cost to Install 


AN ESTIMATED cost of installing 
. a windmill and equipment: for pump- 
ing water into a kitchen only is outlined 
by M. A. Barnes, extension agricultural 
engineer at Auburn, Ala., as follows:— 
Windmill (8-foot) 


Tower (40 feet high) 
Pump stand 





P. ® DAVIS 


EAR NN ocak sn cte esp neaaes ois 12.50 
Tank MMOMED =... vo scccekcceeics 35.00 
Freight on above equipment 15.00 
Concrete foundations. for tank and) wind» 

RN 
Material for tank tower 


Total 
Of course this is only an estimate. It 


WINDMILL SENDS WATER INTO, M. O. SAWYER’S FARM 
Mr. Sawyer lives in Coffee County, Alabama. 
for his livestock. 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 





He has circulating water in, his home and 


will vary one way or the other where 
conditions. are different and where differ- 
ent equipment is bought. Mr. Barnes 
says that an eight-foot mill is big enough 
for most farms. 

Inside equipment wanted maust be 
added to this $200.estimate. One can stop 
with a simple kitchen sink or he can go 
en and install a modern bathroom and 
running water in each room if he wishes. 
Therefore, he can make plumbing fix- 
tures inside his home cost little or much. 

Along with fear of storms, it appears 
that there is a general opinion that wind- 
mills are unsatisfactory for pumping 
water. Occasionally idle windmills are 
seen and they are a bad advertisement 
where people do not understand; The 
truth is that for the average farm home 
a windmill has to operate only a few 
hours each day to pump alf the water 
that, is needed. 

However, there are windmills which 
are not satisfactory and some are not op- 
erating. For example, some of the best 
farmers have moved away from their 
farms and left careless tenants in charge. 
The windmill was given no attention. 

Then, too, some have not beem properly 
installed and they have not been satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Barnes has made an investiga- 
tion of complaints and he has yet to 
find one due to the windmill itself. Every 
one he has investigated. has been due to 
improper installation. or to some other 
cause than the windmill itself 


Windmill Advantages 


Let the Wind Pump Water for You 


It Will if Harnessed, Say Those Who Have Tried It 


1. They are dependable.. This means 
that they will run enough to pump enough 
water. This statement is.. based upon 
windmill requirements and wind velocity 
records kept by government weather sta- 
tions in Alabama and nearby. 

2.. The cost of buying and installing a 
windmill is very reasonable—about the 
same as other forms of power. 

3. Operating cost is almest nothing. A 
little grease or oil is about the only ex- 
pense. Occasionally a little repairing is 
needed. The wind charges nothing for 
its work. 

4. Windmills are easy to operate. A 
little child can stop or start one. 

5. Windmills are durable. A good wind- 
mill properly installed will last 20: to 30 
years. This is a very long period when 
compared with the life of other machin- 
ery. Contrary to the opinion of many, 
windmilfs are not susceptible to being 
wrecked by storms. A modern windmill 
properly installed protects itself during a 
storm. Records show that such wind- 
mills will stand as much storm as ordin- 
ary buildings will stafd. 


What Women Say 


N ORDER that the reader may know 

for himself or herself what farm 
women who have running water from 
windmill power think abeut it, I 





am quoting below some state- 
ments :-— 
“Running water has lightened: 


our work and has meant, greater 
happiness and joy to me and my 
family. We have a windmill in- 
stalled. and there is practically no 
cost for operation and it is a per- 
manent improvement for the place. 
Farmers, this wind which blows 
wil supply you with water without 
charging you a penny if you will 
only furnish the harness. We have 
a rubber hose which we use to 
water our flower garden. What 
gives. you, greater happiness: and 
joy than to look upon a nice bunch 
of flowers. shaded with those many 
hues and delicate shades of crim- 
son, pink, blue, purple, and 
lavender; and carrying a 
fragrant odor which 
anyone can but cher- 
ish! If you can afford 

it put in. a bathroom 

and equip it. One 
of my brothers 
has. one and. it 
saves Mammy 
steps. 


“A sec- 
tion 





R. BARNES says that 

with the exception 
of the hydraulic 
ram the cost of 
windmill power is 
less than half of 
that of the power 
nearest to it for 
pumping water for 
farm needs. Since 
the hydraulic ram 
is limited to those 
having water with 
enough flow and 
volume, the wind- 
mill should be 
given first consid- 
eration for other 
farms not having 
this water advan- 
tage. Briefly, here 
is what Mr. Barnes 
says about wind- 
mills for pumping 
water for farm 
homes and for 
livestock in Ala. :— 


AN OUTBIT LIKE THIS. REMOVES. DRUDGERY FROM FARM PEOPLE—PREQUENELY S. P 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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where one sees a number of windmills is 
usually a progressive, prosperous, and 
happy neighborhood, Good farmers com- 
sider farm improvements as worth while 
investments. So install a running water 
system and bring greater joy and happi- 
ness to you and your familly.”—Mirs. W. 
F. Granberry, Columbia, Ala 


“Running water means: everything to 
me in my house and saves a milhom back- 
aches caused from carrying water up 
steps. When we moved here we had a 
great deal of trouble keeping plenty of 
water in the heme as the water was 
pumped by a small gasoline engine and 
this engine was continually breaking 
down. It was almost worn out. Im 1925 
we had a windmill installed and all 
those troubles are forgotten. We now 
have plenty of water. I can’t imagine 
myself doing without running water any 
more. I think every rural home needs 
and. should have running water as much 
as our city friends.”—Mrs. J. M. Powell, 
Dothan, Ala, 


“Really, I don’t think it possible for 
me to tell just) what our rumning water 
system, has meant to us. [ never real- 
ized, until aftez we put it in how. many 
steps it would save me each day. I have 
my sinks sq arranged that I can turn 
to my table and stove with, about two 
steps. I pour all my waste water into 
sink. Before I had it, I had to walk 
away out im the yard as: I didn't want to 
pour water around my doer as so many 
people do. The water sys- 
tem is so conmenient andi sani- 
tary in every way. It is so 
much more of a pleasure to 
do your work when you have 
it. Our waste goes into-a septic 
tank which is: approved by 
the State Board of Health. 
Se many people that hawe a 
windmill or gasoline engine 
have only a hydrant to. the 
back porch. Of course this is 
a help but if they realized 
the convenience and pleasure 
of hot water, a sink; tub, 
lavatory, and: toilet they would 
certainly make an effort to 
have them. installed. Even, if 
people on farms. haven’t the 
ready cash to put in a run- 
ning water system it surely 
would be a good investment 
to berrew money: and put in 
one. I am sure they would 
never regret it. I can’t say too 
mueh for running water sys- 
tems in the farm home. We 
also, have water piped to barn, 
front yard, and other places 
near the house.”— Mins. Dan 
Henderson, Midland City; Ala. - 


“L have been helped very 
much by my water system— 
it has relieved me of so much 
work I had! to. do 
befone I got ih My 
family washing is 
no longer a drudg- 
ery as the water 16 
right @wer my 
was» tubs AT- 
theugh I db not 
have a kitchen: sink 
the water is at my 
back kitchen door 
and it is easy to 
get to. I no longer 
have to toil at the 
pump. handle im or- 
der to get a little 
water.” — Mrs, J. 
W. Hathorn, Mid- 
land: City, Ala. 


“ft cam think of 
nothing that sawes 
as, much; labor and 
that is as neces- 
sary and sanitary 
as: @ water system 
in the farm home. 
A labering house- 
wife will) never 





ace, 
Ala., Rt & 
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Rural Schools That Serve All the People — 


Smith-Hughes Act Provides Instruction for School Boys, Older Boys, and Adults 


HE rapid economic and social 

changes during the past 25 years have 
far exceeded the ability of the public 
school system to adjust itself to meet 
the changing condi- 
tions. This is es- 
pecially true of the 
rural schools, 

The school busi- 
ness, like every 
other line of work, 
has a tendency to 
become routine and 
will change only 
when pressure by 
social and eco- 
nomic forms are brought to bear upon 
it. 

The introduction of vocational agri- 
culture into the secondary schools is help- 
ing materially to bring about the desired 
adjustment. It marks the first time in the 
history of our schools that a high school 
subject has ever been taught with the 
idea that it is expected to function im- 
mediately in the daily lives of the peo- 
ple. It has brought the instruction of 
the rural high school up-to-date. It has 
given the schools a direct contact with 
the home; and it has made it possible for 
the school to serve all of the people in the 
community. It is the opinion of most 
educators that this is a great step for- 
ward in education. 


Instruction for Every Age 

HE Smith - Hughes Agricultural 

teachers of Georgia are, for the first 
time in the history of the state, making 
the country schools meet the needs of 
the people. Their program of instruc- 
tion is based upon community needs. 
They are employed for 12 months in the 
year and can give the summer months as 
well as the time the school is in session 
towards improving the school and com- 
munity. 

Vocational agriculture brings to the 
rural communities college men with 
special training in rural education and 
school administration; men who are farm- 
reared with a thorough knowledge and 
sympathetic understanding and an ap- 
preciation of the problems of rural com- 
munities. 





L. M. SHEFFER 





By L. M. SHEFFER 


State Supervisor Agricultural Education for Georgia 


They offer classes in agriculture de- 
signed to meet the needs of boys in high 
school. They offer classes for those over- 
aged, but underprivileged boys who go 
to school only part of the school year; 
that is, after crops are harvested in the 
fall and before plowing starts in the 
spring. They offer evening classes for 
those farmers who have missed their 
chance to get an education when they 
were growing up. They also offer in- 
formation, counsel and advice to those 
farmers who are forced by economic con- 
ditions to reorganize their system of 
farming. 


Boys Practice What They Learn 


HE following excerpt from an essay 

by Grayson Bobo of Tignall, Geor- 
gia, will illustrate the interest and prac- 
tical value of this kind of work for high 
school boys :— 

“The plan of the Vocational Agricul- 
tural Department to have pupils practice 
what they learn in class is very pleasing 
to me because I like to work on the farm. 
For my first year’s project I selected four 
acres of land, one acre for corn after 
vetch and three for cotton. 

“T realized $30 from my corn and 
$59.15 from my cotton. In addition to 
these projects I now have a cow, which 
I am milking and am selling one gallon 
of sweet milk each day and one-half 
gallon of buttermilk every other day. 
My father is feeding the cow for enough 
milk for the family. I also have six 
feeder pigs in partnership with my 
father to which I am feeding the corn 
I produced on my project. I am plan- 
ning to keep up such a program as this 
as long as I am in high school.” 


Older Boys Attend Part-time 
Classes 

HAT over-aged, but underprivileged 
country boys can be interested in 
farm work and inspired to further their 
education when given information deal- 
ing with every day problems is evidenced 
by a summary of a part-time class by 
M. D. Mobley, of Winterville, Georgia :— 
“‘T learned more attending the part- 


time class last year than any whole year 
I have ever attended school,’ said How- 
ard Erwin, ‘and I believe it was due to 
the fact that we studied things in which 
I am interested.’ 

“*T realize,’ said Harold Hardeman, a 
boy who had been out of schoo] for four 
years, ‘that I will not be able to make 
the same degree of success that my 
father has made unless I am better edu- 
cated and have more training than he. 
He has not had to compete with as many 
educated people as I will have to. This 
part-time course has opened my eyes, 
and I am planning to enter high school 
next September and stay until I get my 
diploma.’ ” “ 

Other members of the class are mak- 
ing plans to reenter high school the next 
term. However, most of these boys will 
be unable to return to school for the en- 
tire year, as they are needed at home to 
help harvest the cotton crop in the fall, 
and to start the new crop in the early 
spring. 


Evening Classes for Adults 


HE adult farmer, unlike the baker, 

the merchant, or professional man has 
difficulty in getting away from home to 
attend conferences, clinic, or short 
courses designed to improve his work. 
But the Smith-Hughes teacher can pro- 
vide an opportunity for this study by or- 
ganizing evening classes in special enter- 
prises in agriculture. The meetings may 
be scheduled to meet the working needs 
of the class. The following excerpt from 
a summary of an evening class com- 
pleted on February 18, 1927, given by L. 


T. Hagood, agricultural teacher at Eaton-: 


ton, Georgia, will illustrate the possibili- 
ties of such classes :— 


“According to the manager of a local 
creamery approximately $149,000 worth 
of cream was handled by that house dur- 
ing the year 1926. This perhaps con- 
stituted 75 per cent of the value of the 
milk products produced in the county for 
the year. A survey of this community 
last fall showed the dairy farmer to be 
the man that was doing best. It showed 
dairying to be the ‘backbone’ 6f the com- 
munity farming program. It also showed 
that some dairymen were sleeping on the 
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job. An outstanding fact was that not 
near enough feed was being grown, 
These facts were instrumental in the de 
cision to conduct an evening. class ig 
dairying. I believe the following sustaing 
the decision: Twenty-four dairy farm. 
ers enrolled for the class. At times the 
weather was raw and some had quite q 
distance to come, yet the attendance ay- 
eraged about 50 per cent. The interest 
of the class in the subject of dairying 
necessitated dropping the idea of giving 
lessons in spelling and arithmetic as plan. 
ned at first. Only such problems as were 
directly related to dairying were consid- 
ered. 

“The scope of enterprise shows a total 
of 192 dairy cows, an average of 8 per 
man or 11 or 12 per herd. Records in 
production, feeding, and breeding will be 
kept by most, though not all. Members 
of the class are now making their plans 
to grow more feed crops. Alfalfa, cow- 
peas, soybeans, and velvet beans were de- 
cided upon as the logical crops. 

“One man said yesterday that he 
would interplant 7 acres of corn with 
velvet beans and would follow 6 acres 
of oats with cowpeas. Prof. Drake, prin- 
cipal of Phoenix School, attended every 
class and assisted in every way possible; 
Fourteen visits. were made to the class 
by men not enrolled, 


“A Babcock Tester will be purchased: 


by members of the class. Tests will be 
made by the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. Some plan the construction of 
manure pits so as to better conserve the 
barnyard manure. 

“The records mentioned above will be 
turned in at the end of each calendar 
month and will be kept on file. The 
teacher of vocational agriculture has of- 
fered three premiums totaling $50 for 
the three best set of records kept on the 
dairy herds for the year March 1, 1927, 
to March 1, 1928.” 

Stimulated by the Smith-Hughes Act, 
there are around 5,000 rural high schools 
in this country maintaining full time de- 
partments. In addition there are in agri- 
culture about as many more part-time 
and evening classes being held for young 
men out of school, adult farmers, and 
their wives. Such clases as these sup- 
plemented by courses in home economics, 
will revitalize our country schools and 
hold the promise for a new day in rural 
communities. 


Rapid-fire Questions and Answers 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Tobacco Stems Make Good Fertilizer 

“Would it pay me to haul tobacco stems 
three miles and use them as fertilizer?” 
Tobacco stems are 
worth considerably 
more than the cost of 
hauling. For exam- 
ple: When nitrogen 
is worth 20 cents a 
pound, phosphoric 
acid 5 cents, and pot- 
ash 5 cents a pound, 
tobacco stems are 
worth $18.35 a ton. 


i i I 
Lespedeza and Japan Clover the Same 


“What is the difference in the time to 
sow Japan clover and lespedeza and which 
is better for hay and grazing?” Japan 
clover and lespedeza are two names for 
the same plant, though there are several 
varieties of cultivated and several of wild 
lespedeza.. Sow in the spring about a 
month before the last killing frost. 


| I 
Start Onion Sets Now 


* “When should sets be put out to make 
bunching onions this winter?” As soon 
as they can be put out. The first plant- 
ing may be made now and successive 
plantings through October. It pays to 
-fertilize onions heavily, and a ton of 7-7-7 
is not too much. Prepare perfectly. fer- 





tilize broadcast, and plant sets four to six 
inches apart in two-foot rows. Let no 
weeds grow and no crust form. Norfolk 
Queen and Pearl are among the best 
white varieties and Australian Brown, 
Danvers, and Prizetaker are among the 
best straw-colored kinds. 
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Preventing Worms in Cantaloupes 

“Worms are making holes in my canta- 
loupes. How can I kill them?” ‘This 
cucumber or pickle worm attacks also 
cantaloupes, squashes, and tomatoes. Such 
crops should be sprayed thoroughly with 
arsenate of lead, using 1 pound to 40 gal- 
lons of water. This will not “remedy” 
the worms but will prevent them if the 
whole plant, fruit and all, is sprayed thor- 
oughly at intervals of a week until danger 


is passed. 
1979 


Cucumber Beetles in the Flower Yard 

“A striped bug is eating the blooms of 
flowers in my flower yard. I find them 
eating also my English peas and snap- 
beans. How can-I get rid of them?” You 
are evidently troubled with the striped cu- 
cumber beetle, an insect that feeds on 
melons, cucumbers, squashes, and many 
other plants. Spray with nicotine sul- 
phate, arsenate of lead, or calcium ar- 





senate; or dust with these poisons. It is 
becoming more common and at times does 
serious injury. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1322 gives detailed instructions for fight- 
ing this insect. 
27079 

Wants a Whitewash That Will Stick 

“My whitewash does not hold its color 
and peels off in damp weather. Can you 
give me a recipe that makes white white- 
wash that will stick?” Slake % bushel 
of fresh stone lime in boiling water, keep- 
ing it covered; strain and add brine made 
by dissolving 1 peck of salt in warm wa- 
ter; add 3 pounds of rice flour and then 
boil to a paste; add % pound whiting and 
1 pound cabinet glue dissolved in warm 
water. Mix and let stand a few days be- 
fore using. Clean thoroughly all sur- 
faces before applying. 


07 

Wants Permanent Pasture Now 

“I am very much in need of a perma- 
nent pasture for cow, hogs, chickens, and 
geese. How can I make one now?” The 
best time to sow for a permanent pas- 
ture is early fall and late winter. To 
start permanent pasture now, prepare land 
well and plant pieces of fresh Bermuda 
sod 3x3 feet apart, leaving the surface 
of the soil in good condition for use of 


mowing machine. In late August or early 
September sow 5 pounds of Augusta vetch 
seed and 30 pounds of unhulled bur clover 
seed per acre. In February of next year 
sow 15 pounds of lespedeza and 3 pounds 
white clover seed per acre. These seeds 
need neither preparation nor covering. 


111 


Bitterweed in Pasture 


“tT AM sending you a weed that has 
taken possession of my pasture. What 
is it and how can I get rid of it? It 
makes milk bitter and unfit to use.” 
This weed is commonly called bitter- 
weed on account of its bitter taste, but 
occasionally it is known as sneezeweed. 
This weed propagates only by seed. If 
not allowed to go to seed in your pasture 
and no seeds are brought in, it should 
disappear in two seasons. Close mowing 
will help keep it down. Mow before any 
seed ripen or when the first yellow blooms 
appear, and repeat at intervals of 10 to 15 
days. You may get rid of bitterweed 
by cultivating your pasture for two years. 
If you decide to do this, plow now, sow 
soybeans, cowpeas, Sudan grass (or sor- 
ghum), mow for hay, and follow with 
small grain or winter legume in the. fall. 
Follow these crops with cotton or late 
corn, cultivate as late as practicable to 
keep field clear of weeds. The ground 
will then be ready for seeding back to 
pasture, 
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| THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


Conservation of Birds 


F YOU wilh just watch the bird dogs |; 


and nearly all other dogs that prowl 
over the woods and fields im spring and 
summer you, will see that they, are de- 
stroying the majority of the young birds 
and bird’ eggs, and: then. as soom, as the 
hunting season begins here comes the 
so-called sportsman to. clean, up the re- 
mainder. Now some may think I am a 
hater of dogs and sportsmen, but such 
is not the case. I used’ to, be called a 
“dog crank” and when I grew, older they 
called me a “gun crank.” D suspect I’ve 
taken about as many steps. after dogs. as 
most men of my age, and’ I think I have 
about as much game to. my credit (other 
than birds) too. 

I think any man should: have as. many. 
dogs as he wants, but TI do think we 
should have a law to force everyone to 
keep their dogs confined like all other 


animals. That would be a good’ step |) 


toward protecting our birds and: also. a 
step toward curbing that dreadful: dis- 
ease called’ hydrophobia, 


We all know that our birds are | 


speedily, decreasing. We cam remember 
when we used to. see Bob. White go 
across. our fields, leading a big covey 
like a little brown army, picking up 
worms.and eating’ every insect they found 
We can remember when they. would fol- 
low us in the furrow behind our plow 
and’ we cam also remember when. they, 
would come to. our barnlot in. cold} bad 
weather for food; We don’t see them 
any. more but we have to. dust and’ spray. 
and’ poison, almost everything we raise 
on the farm. We have to burn, our 
weeds, grass and; woodland: and: let our 


land’ wash. away and: go. to ruin on ac- |! 
count of the millions. of insects. that de- |) 


stroy. our crops. and! timber. 

Now who. is to, blame and: what is. the 
remedy? Isn’t it about time for us 
farmers. to. wake up. and try. to. find! some 
plan to have a few laws passed’ that 
would: help? Df we will put Bob. White 
and all other insect-eating birds. under 
the protection of a good! strong law. and 
stop the dogs. from. rambling.around: over 
the fields and! woods, we can begin to 
talk about conserving our land; timber, 
andi game: It is time we farmers: were 
selecting. a real! farmer to. vete for in 
the next election. C. C: NICHOLS. 

Colbert, County, Aila, 


For. Hogs. and’ Cows 


lf ONE acre of land; highly. fertilized: 


and: properly cultivated; willi proe- 
duce as much as five acres partly. fertili- 
zed: and: half cultivated, why. not put. the 


low and the poorest of our land into’ 


permanent pastures for livestock and for 
timber? But for our hogs and cows 
and: a weekly cream check some of us in 
South Georgia would have to quit farm- 
ing. To raise and properly care for live- 
stock is very interesting as. well as 
profitable. 


One of the most perfect: pictures that: 
my, imagination. can. draw. of. the. farm. is 
a neat farm. house peopled: with. healthy, 
smiling, contented, home. folks; set) among 
beautiful: trees and: shrubbery, nice. barns. 
with. sleek cattle grazing. in, pretty. fields. 
And» may. this. picture some. day, cover 
our. Southland; 

ROBT: W. BARWICK. 
eB. 
GOOD) furniture. polish’ can. be- made 
of one part of raw linseed oil! mixed 
with. two. parts. of turpentine. Ai little 
beeswax. may, he added: 










and enter therein every 
farthing of your re- 
ceipts and expenses,” 
said. George. Washington 


many, years, ago: It: is.\iw, 


just-as applicable today. 


“Keep am account book 















“Baby” of the family, but a 
giant: im power andi capacity. 
Will pull 3 Minch mold- 
beard! plaowe—3} tw 5-dise 


plows—b0-ft, tandem disc 
harrow,, ete. 


’ 


“Caterpillar” Thinty 
Supplies. all: the requirements: 
of the bigger farm-—witl 
power to spare for emergen- 
cies. Ratings: Motor speed), 
oo Rm BP M. Drawhar 
horsepower, 25. 


é 





Better cultivation, better seed beds,. better fertilization, ! “Caterpillar” Sixty 
better yields per acre, better profits for the farmer. | The largest farms can make 
Quicker traction. Always sure traction im wet fields, - economical use of its great 


in. all kinds of weather and in all soils. Quicker work— 
the “Caterpillar” Tractor makes: short work of long 
Cheaper production because of increased) ounput per 
man. Cheaper cost per acre. Cheaper operation per 
year because of “Caterpillar” long life and} fuel saving,. 
There’s: a “Caterpillar” Tractor to fit your requixe- 
ments, The time to buy is now, 


YANCEY BROTHERS we: YANCEY TRACTOR CO. 
550°556- Whitehall Street 109-115 Booker Avenue 
| ATLANTA, GA. ALBANY, GA. 
(aterpillar'Tractors-Road Building Machinery-(ontnactors Equipment 


py bh Dr > 


reserves of power. Rating: 
Motar speed} 650 R. P. M. 
Drawliar liorsepower, 50. 
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OFS IES |[ IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
For, Catalog, and fren. | AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 








TE thine m HORSE ENGINE 
f 12 Dee. Sige 75e each POWER POWER 
(Plus Parcel Pest) 


DAIRY An pane HESSD. Royal Hay Presses 


a arene Ome A Hay Press may have large capacity but if it is not durable, the capacity is worthless, Ih 

may be very durable, but if the draft is heavy and capacity small it is a failure. It requires 
a combination of DURABILITY, LIGHT DRAFT and CAPACITY to make an efficient: May 
Press. These three essentials are all combined in ROYAL PRESSES. 


Let us tell you more about them—- Write for Catalog and Prices. 


S| Chattanooga Implement & Mii. Co, Dept 10, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The Timber Crop, An Important 


Farmers of the South Can Make the Timber Crop Continue to Yield an Apprect 





DON’T FORGET THIS 
Every piece of woodland while it is growing a timber crop helps to hold back 
the excess water from heavy rains, preventing floods, and storing up water 
for furthering industrial development by electricity. 
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PAPER PULP WOOD REMOVED IN THINNING 
Eleven cords of wood per acre were cut from this shortleaf pine woodland, leav- 
ing 492 trees per acre. In five years this area will cut another crop of 100 to 125 
trees merchantable as sawlogs, telephone poles, paper pulp wood, and firewood. 
There will then remain a good stand for future production. 


MODERN ME 
Farmers in the Coastal Plain 


ing improved methods than i 





HICKORY BILLETS 
Millions of hickory billets like these are cut out each year by farmers and 
others, to be shipped to automobile spoke plants. This is one way of util- 
izing spare time profitably. : 





Marketing timber at the railre 
Many carloads of chestnut p 
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ce of Cash: Why Not Perpetuate It? 


the Farm Income if They Will Only Practice the Moderate Precautions Necessary 
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OGS (AN EXCELLENT ONE IS SHOWN AT 
) ARE NECESSARY TO KEEP UP THE FARM 
EDINGS AND WHEN SOLD HELP OUT THE 
. sg FARM INCOME 


STOVE WOOD FOR MRS. FARMER 
The farm woods supply cheap and abundant house fuel. Large quantities of 
wood are required for curing tobacco. These uses offer @ good market for 
trees cut in thinning out the overcrowded woods. 


Re Ramo. ne 


SHIPPING CHESTNUT POLES 
Farmers and timber owners of the Southern Appalachian mountains are making a 
strenuous effort to salvage the remaining chestnut timber ahead of the dreaded 
chestnut blight, which is gradually killing all the chestnut trees. 


es and marketing the gum. In no 
er progress being made in adopt- 
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DOGWOOD BRINGS HIGH PRICES 
Dogwood is a valuable timber and can be made, in many cases, a profitable 
crop as an “under-story” when grown with pines or other tall-growing 
ILE DAVS timber. It is used for making shuttles and bobbins. 








a for farmers and their teams. 
ie to New York and New England. 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, July I1-—Why should 

Monday be wash day? Ever think 
about it? Well, it’s because back in 1682 
the private houses of London were sup- 
plied with fresh 
water only twice a 
week. One of these 
days was Monday 
and Monday has 
been wash day ever 
since. 

Tuesday, July 12. 
Dresses that com- 
bine two shades of 
one color are very 
smart this season. 


Wednesday, July 13—Always leave 
tle oven door of the oil stove open 














MRS. W. N. HUTT 


after baking until the oven is cool. This 
prevents rusting. 
Thursday, July 14—For a surprise 


salad try hollowing out halved and peeled 
cucumbers to form little boats. Fill with 
a combination ef cold cooked vegetables 
mixed with salad dressing and serve very 
cold. 


Friday, July 15—A coat of paint on 
some of the old furniture in the attic 
may make it just right for the porch. 


Saturday, July 16—The youngsters 
will gain a great deal of pleasure and 
profit from attending the club camps. 
They will also enjoy running the house 
while Mother goes to her club eneamp- 
ment. 


Sunday, July 17—A garden is a beau- 
tiful book, writ by the fingers of God; 
every flower and every leaf is a letter.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 


HAVE A PLAY | 


P IN New York state they are hav- 

ing something that I wish every 
community in every state in the South 
would copy. That is a contest in dra- 
matics. 

Any community group gets up a play. 
They compete for the county prize. Then 
county prize groups compete in districts ; 
then these in turn seek state honors. In 
New York state the prizes are $50 and 
$35 to go to any community improve- 
ment cause. It would not be much trou- 
ble to get the prizes. 

There is a regular score card and 
printed details of the contests. Any good 
play, humorous, tragic, or what not may 
be chosen to fit available players. 

There are many advantages in dramatic 
contests. Old and young can take part 
and the plays can be given out doors or 
in. The several rehearsals necessary 
bring people together sufficiently often to 
get as well acquainted as they might in 
years otherwise. Much hidden ability is 
developed and while boys and girls are 
developing characters themselves they 
are likely to be in wholesome surround- 
ings and learning something, too. 

Here are a few plays you may enjoy: 
The first two may be secured from the 
Samuel French Publishing Company, 
West 45th St., New York City. 

The Depot Lunch Counter, a roaring 
farce with a changeable number of char- 
acters according to your community, is 
the type of play which causes people to 
want to get together and see another 
play. It can be used as a dramatic step- 
ping stone. 

Spreading the News by Lady Gregory 
is a comedy picturing the effects of gos- 
sip in a small town. Characters, 7 men, 3 
women, time 25 minutes, 
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The following two are published by 
Walter H. Baker Co., Winter St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Joint Owners in Spain by 
Alice Brown is a serious comedy of life 
in an Old Ladies’ Home; Characters 4 
women; Time 20 minutes. 

Theodore, Jr., by Sallie Shute is an- 
other one act play; characters, 7 females 
and 1. child; costumes, modern; scene, 
an easy interior; time, 25 minutes, It is 
the story of six lively young girls in the 
Adamless Eden of a country village when 
the rumor of an expected young man is 
circulated. 


Petticoat 
Lane can be 
ordered from 
the Woman's 
Press, 690 
Lexing ton 
Ave., N ew 
York City. It 
is a panto- 
mime with 
music, requir- 
ing a cast of 
30 women 
and girls. It 


AND NOW FOR SOME BLACKBERRY 
JAM AND JELLY—UM! U 


shows fashions from the Indian time to 
the present, and can be inexpensively ar- 
ranged. Music and costumes fully sug- 
gested. 

Catalogs of plays may be ordered from 
any. of these companies and price lists 
may be obtained. 


| FLAG ETIQUETTE — | 


T IS an American and especially a 

Southern habit to be courteous, re- 
spectful, reverential in the presence of 
age and honorable service. Our flag is 
as old as our nation, as honorable as the 
sons who have fought and died in defense 
of American principles, yet we fail to 
pay that respectful, reverential courtesy 
to our flag which is its due. That we 
may all know and practice flag etiquette 
the following official rules are presented: 

The flag should never be placed below 
@ person sitting. 

The field of the flag is the stripes; the 
union is the blue and the stars. 

When the flag becomes old or soiled 
from use it should be decently burned, 
not thrown on the trash pile, 

When two American flags are crossed 
the blue unions should face each other. 

In decorating, the flag should never be 
festooned or draped; always hung fiat. 


As an altar covering, the field should 






























be at the right as you face the altar, and 
nothing be placed upon the flag except 
the Bible. 

The American flag, the emblem of our 
country, is the third oldest national flag 
in the world. It represents liberty and 
liberty means obedience to law. 

When the flag is passing in parade, in 
review, or is being raised or lowered, the 
spectators should, if walking, halt; if 
sitting, arise, uncover, and stand at at- 
tention. 

When the flag is used in unveiling a 
statue or 
monument it 
should not be 
allowed to 
fall to the 
ground, but 
should be 
carried aloft 
to wave out, 
forming a 
dist inctive 
feature dur- 
ing the re- 
mainder of 
ceremony. 

People 
should al- 





ways stand when the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner is being played and sung, and protest 
when it is used in medley. 

The flag contains 13 stripes, alternate 
red and white, representing the 13 orig- 
inal states, and a star for each state in 
the union. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as 
a sign of mourning it should be hoisted 
to full staff at the conclusion of the funer- 
al; in placing the flag at half staff it 
should first be hoisted to the top of -the 
staff and then lowered to position. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES FOR 
INDUSTRIOUS FOLKS 


| Rooms and Meals for Tourists 


ERY few country people seem to 

want to take in lodgers or boarders, 
but with a good garden, fruits, butter, 
eggs, milk, and all the things we have 
on a farm, I think it is a good way to 
make money. I made more than $300 
last year. I have a large 10-room house 
situated on a much traveled highway 
and I made more than $100 taking in 
tourists, most of whom are pleasant and 
easy to please and willing to pay.a rea- 
sonable price for lodging and meals. 
They tell me they prefer stopping in the 
country. 


In the first five months of the year. I 
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gressive Farm Woman" 





rented a large and a small room to our 
school teacher and his wife who did light 
housekeeping. I also sold them eggs and 
butter. When ‘the school reopened in 
July I had two teachers to board, and 
hy the last of November I had three. 


Last fall when our doctor let the con- 
tract to build his new house I was asked 
to board a number of carpenters. At one 
time I had nine. 

MRS. T. O. MecKITTRICK. 

Anderson County, S. C. 





GAMES FOR THE COMMUN- 
ITY PARTY 


s i 


ROVERBS.—First, sides are chosen. 

One team goes out of the room and 
while they are gone the other team de- 
cides on a proverb, counts the number of 
words, and divides the team into sub- 
teams having as many players as words. 
Each member of each sub-team takes a 
word of the proverb. When the oppos- 
ing team returns the sub-teams must be 
standing apart. The first member of the 
returning team now asks the first player 
of any of the sub-teams a question that 
must be answered in a sentence containing 
the word of the proverb. The second 
player asks a question of the second 
player in any sub-team and so on, 
From the answers the guessing team 
must get the Separate words and then 
the proverb. In the line-up of sub- 
teams mix up the words of the prov- 
erb. When it has been guessed they 
change sides. . 





magazines one or two paragraphs each 
on the following subjects, numbering 
the paragraphs in the order given:— 


1. Description of a man. 2 Description 
of a house. 3 Description of a woman. 
4. Description of a house. 5S. Description 
of a place. 6 Description of a person. 7. 
Conversation. 
woman. % Description of another elderly 
woman. 10 Plan to separate two lovers. 
11. Description of a place. 12 Accident. 
13. Proposal. 14. Description of an elderly 
man. 15. Description of a house. 


Give one paragraph to each guest. 
If you have 30 guests, arrange two sets 
of paragraphs and divide the players 
into two teams so that yeu have two 
stories. 


Call off the following and wait for the 
player having the correct description to 
real it aloud :— 


1, Our hero. 2. Who lived. 
4. Who lived. 5. They met. 
troduced by. 7. They said. 
9. Called on her mother. 10. They planned 
to separate our lovers. 11. But meanwhile 
the lovers were. 12. They met with the fol- 
lowing accident. 13. Neither were hurt and 
he proposed as follows. 14. They found a 
minister. 15. Were married and lived. 


3. Our heroine. 
6. And were in- 
8. His mother. 


Do not let the person or persons who 
cut out the paragraphs know the story 
as the more disconnected they are the 
more amusing the story will be. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 38 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and. size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn: 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during) 
the summer months. It contains em 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy, 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro 
gressive Farmer. 








Story telling—Cut from different 


8. Description of an elderly - 
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READY-MADE AND HOME- 
MADE 


Dyeing and Reblocking Straw Hats 


WO girls were discussing their sum- 

mer clothes with a cousin who was 
visiting them. “How can you manage 
always to have such pretty things, Cou- 
sin Sarah?” asked one of the girls. “You 
have the loveliest hats. I can’t find a hat 
that I like more than once in a coon’s 
age. With my nose and freckles I have 
to be very careful about the shape. I 
have one now that I’ve worn three sum- 
mers and I still like it better than any 
I’ve seen in the stores this year that I 
can afford. I’d wear it another three 
summers‘ but Sally says she won't be 
seen with me again if I insist on wear- 
ing it.” 

“Why don’t you dye it?” asked Cousin 
Sarah. 

“Oh, I tried that a long time ago and 
the hat was such a mess, I decided never 
to do it again. It got all out of shape 
and made the straw stiff and ugly.” 

“Well, all my hats are dyed and re- 
blocked several times before I throw 
them away. I find that I can do it very 
successfully if I buy good quality hats in 
the first place. Probably the hat you trie 
to dye was a cheap straw or you did not 
know how to do it. Bring out your 
favorite head gear and let me see it. 

“Oh, yes,” she continued. “This hat 
will be a beauty in no time. ‘Rip off that 
trimming and the lining. Does the brim 
come off the crown? No? Well, leave 
them together then; don’t tear the straw. 
Now wash the hat with this nice warm 
water and white soap, using a small nail 
brush. If the hat is well saturated with 
water, it takes the dye more evenly.” 

While this was going on little brother 
had been sent to find the dye left from 
dyeing mother’s rags that she used to 
make the hooked rugs. He returned with 
two packages. Cousin Sarah looked at 
them. “This will do,” she decided. “It 
is cotton dye and is very satisfactory for 
straw while this for the wool is no good 
for our purpose.” 











Sally helped in getting out a large con- 
tainer and putting the dye on the stove. 
She also found the wooden sticks mother 
used in doing her dyeing. Cousin. Sarah 
impressed the girls that they must keep 
the hat under the surface of the dye or 
it would be splotchy. They poked away 
vigorously for some time. After a while, 
Cousin Sarah said it was time to take it 
off. Sally thought it was completely 
ruined because it was a very, very dark 
green. 

“No, dear, just rinse it in cold water. 
That will take off enough surface dye to 
prevent its being dark in spots. Then 
we'll reblock it.” 

Editor’s Note.—Next week Cousin Sarah 

will tell how they reblocked the hat. 


SPOTLESS DAY | 


Washing Silks 


"M* LOVELY yellow tub silk that 
Aunt Minnie sent me for a gradu- 
ation present is dirty,” said Sally Jones. 
“What is the best way to wash it, 
Mother ?” 

“Use suds made of warm water and 
mild white soap or white soap flakes. Be 
very sure_the water is not too hot and 
that the soap is well dissolved. Put your 
dress into the suds and squeeze and work 
it around but do not rub. Rubbing will 
break the delicate fibers and dull the 
pretty gloss of the silk.” 

“T’ll do it right now,” said Sally, go- 
ing to the cupboard for the soap flakes. 








“Wait a minute,” said her mother 


_laughingly, “don’t forget to rinse thor- 


oughly in several waters of the same 
temperature as the first one. Remove the 
water by squeezing and patting between 
dry towels or heavy cloths. Then hang 





it up on a clothes hanger to dry where 
there is a breeze, if possible, but be sure 
the sun does not shine on it.” 


“Iron your frock on the wrong side 
with a warm but not hot iron,” concluded 
Mrs. Jones, “and I know it will look just 
as pretty as it did the day you re- 
ceived it.” 


“Thank you, Mother,” said Sally, busi- 
ly making the suds. 


NEW DISHES FOR JULY | 


HIPPED Beef With Macaroni.—Break 

macaroni in 1-inch pieces (there should 
be 4 cupful) and cook in boiling salted water 
until soft; drain, and pour over a quart of 
cold water. Remove skin from % pound of 
thinly sliced dried beef and separate in pieces. 
Cover with hot water, let stand 10 minutes 
and drain. Arrange alternate layers of maca- 
roni and beef in buttered baking dish, having 
two of each. Pour over 2 cups white sauce, 
cover with buttered cracker crumbs, and 
bake in a hot oven until crumbs are brown. 


Lenox Rarebit.—Melt 1 tablespoon butter, 
add 6 eggs slightly beaten, mixed with 1 cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon pepper. 
Cook until of a creamy consistency, stirring 
and scraping from bottom and sides of pan. 
When nearly done, add 1 cup cottage cheese 
worked until soft. Serve on thin, unsweet- 
ened crackers or pieces of toast. 

Stuffed Peppers.—Cut a thick slice from 
the stem ends of 7 peppers, remove seeds and 
parboil 15 minutes in boiling salted water. 
Drain, fill with corn mixture, sprinkle tops 
with paprika. For the corn mixture, remove 
husks and silky threads from 12 ears of 
corn, Cut lengthwise of cob through each 
row of kernels and scrape with a knife to 
remove pulp. There should be 2% cups. Add 
% cup milk and cook slowly 25 minutes. 

Bread Pudding.—Pour 1 quart scalded milk 
over 2 cups stale bread crumbs, cover and 
let stand 15 minutes; then add 4 egg yolks, 
beaten, 2 tablespoons melted butter, a few 
grains nutmeg, 
spoon soda dissolved in 2 teaspoons hot wa- 
ter. Beat whites of 4 eggs stiff, and fold 
into mixture. Turn into a buttered pudding 
dish and bake in a moderate oven 45 min- 
utes. Serve with cream, 

Prune Frappe.—Cook % pound prunes as 
usual, cool, drain, and remove stones. Cut 
in pieces and add to the prune juice the juice 
of 1 orange and % lemon. Sweeten to taste 
and freeze to a mush. Pile in serving dishes 
and top with whipped cream. 

Mint Jelly.—Use 2% cups of water and the 
juice of 1 lemon or 1% cups water and 1 cup 
vinegar with 6% cups sugar, 1 cup liquid 
pectin, 1 teaspoon green vegetable coloring 
matter and either 1 cup fresh mint leaves or 
1 teaspoon spearmint extract. Measure wa- 
ter, add coloring. If fresh leaves are used 
for flavor add them to water and rémove 
when skimming. Add strained lemon juice 








Y% cup raisins, and % tea- ~ 


or vinegar and sugar and bring to a boil. 
At once add 1 cup liquid pectin, stirring con- 
stantly, and bring again to a full rolling boil 
and boil for 4% minute. Remove from fire 
and if fresh leaves were not used, add 1 tea- 
spoon spearmint extract. Let stand 1 min- 
ute, skim, pour quickly, and seal hot, 


| HOW MANY CAN YOU 
B ANSWER? 


£ faved the following questions on your 
friends and see how many they can 
answer. Below this week’s 10 questions 
will be found answers to those published 
last week :— 








1. How many types of washing machines 
are there? 

2. From what language did the names Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Tennessee, and Ohio originate? 

3. What was the fate of Lot’s wife? 

4. Mention five foods high in phosphorus. 

5. From what country does most of our 
coffee come? 

6. How do macaroni, spaghetti, and vermi- 
celli differ? 

7. When and by whom was the first sewing 
machine made? 

8. What is the difference between a house- 
hold budget and household accounts? 

9. What will remove grass stains? 

10. How many toes has a cat? 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


1. Three teaspoonfuls equal 1 tablespoonful. 

2. There are two reasons why custards 
curdle, (1) too high temperature and (2) too 
long cooking. For a baked custard the tem- 
perature may be regulated by baking in a 
moderate oven and by placing the custard 
cups or pan in a pan of water. The water 
in this pan should be very hot but not boil- 
ing. Soft custards should be cooked in a 
double boiler and stirred constantly. 

3. Yankee Doodle. 

4. The fibrous network which envelopes the 
nutmeg. Ground it is used as a spice. 

5. A sentence that reads alike backward and 
forward, as “Madam, I’m Adam.” 

6. Mme. Marie Curie. 

7. Hearing, sight, touch, smell, and taste. 

8 Various types of cheeses. 

9. Rabbit fur. It is dyed to resemble many 
other kinds. 

10. Rebecca. 


cry 


one brushes, scouring powder, and 
other dishwashing helps are handiest 
on’ a five-inch shelf above the kitchen 


. sink. Hooks under the shelf are con- 


venient for hanging dish mop, dish cloth, 
plate scraper, and the like. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Y 
$31—Slender Lines.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 


bust measure. Size % requires 4 
yards of %-inch material. 


820—The Sleeveless Mode.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18, and 20 years, %, 

' _ 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 2% yards of 44-inch 
material. 


688—Company Apron.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes small, medium, and large. The 
medium size requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material. 


346 

3074—Dainty Beach Dress.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 40- 
inch contrasting. 

737—For Playtime.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Size 
4 requires 14% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

548—Sleeveless Dress.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re- 
quires 2% yards of %-inch material 
with % yard of 3%-inch contrasting. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Efficiency Law 


° NE-THIRD of our milk cows are 

unprofitable, either because they 
were born that way, or because they are 
not properly fed.” So say the experts. 
In other words, the 
successful cow must 
have good heredity 
plus good environ- 
ment. ~ 

The Babcock test 
has separated the 
good cows from the 
“boarders” and the 
“boarders” will have 
to go. No matter 
how much the family 
is attached to bossy, she must stand alone 
or stand aside. 

The non-paying cow is, so to speak, 
the ragweed in the hill of corn; the quack- 
grass in the potato patch; the buck-brush 
in the pasture lands; the rust on the 
wheat stalk. 

The poor cow that can produce but 
one-half gallon of milk daily is destined 
to take the way of the horse and buggy, 
the dash churn, the kerosene lamp, the 
walking plow, the spinning wheel, and 
long hair. 

Men have learned the folly of keeping 
cows that will not keep them. 

Parasites are not popular. They give 
little or no return for their keep. A para- 
site is something that does not pay for 
its site, so the parasite cow is doomed. 

There are other parasites that men keep, 
or harbor, that “eat their heads off.” 
There is the inefficient personal habit. 
Any habit, however pleasant, that takes 
from a man any portion of his self- 
mastery will eventually rob him of his 
self-respect. When one loses his own 
self-respect, people soon cease to respect 
him. Bad habits are boarders at the table 
of life, and they pay in counterfeit money. 

This week I met a man who believes 
that he has made a failure of his life. 
When I asked him to what he attrib- 
uted his sense of failure, he said, “I never 
thought I would succeed.” The psychol- 
ogist would say that that man is a vic- 
tim of an inferiority complex. What- 
ever it may be called, he who harbors a 
thought of his own inferiority is sup- 
porting a bankrupt parasite in his soul. 

Now and then you meet people who 
say that they are bad and can’t help it. 
‘This is doubtless true of a very few, 
who are damned into the world by vicious 
parents. I believe that the number of 
such people is small. God does not in 
the Bible demand of anyone that which 
is impossible for him. He does not re- 
quire ‘of us anything that He will not 
help us to attain unto. 

The worst “boarder” that prompts us 
to believe in our own weakness is the 
worst parasite which destroys our souls. 


Only such thoughts and habits as pay 
in character can repay us for their keep. 


WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 


| armen apeies are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week:— 

Friday, July &—The Bible Student’s Delight, 
Psalm 119, verses 129-152. 


Saturday, July 9—Looking Up to 
Psalms 123-126, 


Sunday, July 10—The Heart Searcher, Psalm 
39. 

















J. W. HOLLAND 














God, 


139. 
Monday, July 11—Prayer of the Persecuted, 
Psalms 142 and 143. 


Tuesday, July 12—Two Songs of Praise, 
Psalms 145 and 146, 


Wednesday, July 13—Wisdom’s Value, Prov. 
3 


Thursday, July 14—Father’s Advice, Prov. 4. 
Friday, July 15—Wisdom’s Offer, Prov. 8. 
Saturday, July 16—A Wise Son, Prov. 10. 

Memory verses: Psalms 119:148; 123:1; 139: 
23; 142:6; 146:2; Prov. 3:15; 4:7; 8:17; 10:1. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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LEARNING ABOUT BIRDS | 


HE First Birds of Spring—Very 
early in spring, long before grass is 
een, even before the snow is gone, the 
irds begin to come. Some morning a 
m= robin will appear on 
the fence or tree 
showing his pretty 
red breast and black 
cap, flirting his tail 
and looking about as 
if to say, “I am here 
again.” Perhaps the 
same day the chack 
of a summer black- 
bird, and two or 
three will fly over 
and perch in the tep 
of a bare tree. Soon 
we will hear the 
sweet song of the 
song sparrow. Then we shall know that 
summer is coming, for these are the first 
birds of spring. 

CURTIS ROBERTSON. . 

Pitt County, N. C. 


Daddy Helps Her Learn the Birds’ 
Names.—I am interested in birds and 
I am trying to learn more about them. 
I have read a nymber of good bird 
stories. I have also learned a number of 
birds from my father. I ask him the 
names of the birds when I see them. 

CLARA WILLIAMS. 

Whitfield County, Ga. 


Five Friends of the Birds.—I am in- 
terested in little birds. I haye four 
brothers. We make the little birds 
houses and raise gourds and make nests 
for them. I am a little farm girl 11 
years old. EXIL LEE BALLARD. 

Marion County, Ala. 


ALABAMA GIRLS ENJOYED | 
SHORT COURSE 


PGRtyY Two girls from 32 counties 
attended the Annual State Short 
Course for Alabama club girls recently 
held at Auburn. 

Recreation and social life were fea- 
tured. These gave the short course an 
air of happiness which all the girls en- 
joyed thoreughly. Along with their rec- 
reation the girls took intensive training. 
They studied foods, clothing, and home 
improvement and house furnishing, Those 
taking each course organized into groups. 
They elected officers and these officers 
served along with the extension specialists 
who were in charge. They were given 
health lessons also. 

At the beginning of the short course 
each girl was given a health examination 
by Dr. C. N. Moore, Lee County health 
officer, Dr. B. F. Thomas, college sur- 
geon, and Miss Miriam Bowman, Lee 
County health nurse. The two highest 
health scores were made by Miss Edith 
Ryland, Jefferson County, and Miss Bes- 
sie Elmore, Houston County. 


Each group had its contest to deter- 
mine the outstanding girl or girls. The 
outstanding clothing girls were Marion 
Turner, Montgomery County, and Clara 
Glasscock, Calhoun County; Agnes Whet- 
stone, Coosa, and Louise Oakes and Ger- 
trude Anderson, Perry County. 

The outstanding girls in foods were 
Louise Ledbetter and Mabel Ware, of 
Macon County. The outstanding girls in 
home improvement and house furnishing 
were Thelma Plomey, Conecuh County, 
and Eloise James, Tuscaloosa County, 

The girls wrote essays on club work 
and the one writing the best essay in 
each of the four demonstration districts 
of the state was asked to present it over 
radio station WAPI. - The four girls 























winning this honor were Margaret Har- 
mon, Jefferson County; Lynda Belle John- 
son, Coosa; Edna Bush, Autauga; and 
Agnes Nalls, Coneeuh County. 

The girls returned home better trained 
and determined to carry their training 
back ta the club girls who were not for- 
tunate enough to attend. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


WHAT CLUB WORK HAS 
MEANT TO ME 


HEN I joined the club I never 
dreamed what influence it would 
have in shaping my: life, socially and in 
other respects. My first year was a great 

















Appearance Tells 


« HAT a pretty girl!” said one 

observer. “Not so pretty as she 
was @ year ago,” said a quick-eyed 
one, “for her temper is beginning to 
show through.” Five ‘years later every 
ane cauld see what he meant, for the 
“shawing through” was too plain to 
be overlaoked; and the pretty girl 
was a@ frowning, thin-lipped woman. 
We may be sure that what we are 
will write itself on our faces before 
we get through, no matter what the 
unformed outlines of youth may be. 
—Exchange. 








suecess for I had a splendid garden and 
exhibit. I won a scholarship ta Camp 
Wilkins. I learned many new, useful, 
and interesting things while there. 
When spring came I was eager to join 
the club again. I was attending school 
at Gainesville High. I worked hard all 
summer to make my exhibit good and to 
can a plentiful supply for the family ta- 


acse:sseseensesestinnenrsoemassneesensnmnasennen S naalimenesinenaadl 
MODANE MARCHBANKS 


ble. I canned about 450 jars besides the 
drying of many fruits and vegetables. 
Did I make a suceess? In my estima- 
tion I made a wonderful suecess. Finan- 
ces were bad at home and I thought I 
would have to discontinye school. But 
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club work saved the day for me, One 
afternoon I was studying aver my plans 
and whom should I see coming but our 
eyer-ready demonstration agent. She 
brought a catalog from the Fifth Dis- 
trict A. & M, School and tald me all 
about its advantages and the wonderful 
opportunity for boys and girls to work 
their way. I sent in my application that 
afternoon. Club work sent me te school 
and is keeping me there. I won a $20 
scholarship at the county fair and a $35 
schalarship at the Southeastern Fair. I 
worked my way last year besides the 
scholarships. I passed all my studies on 
creditable marks and made team in de- 
bate with 20 contestants. I won first 
place in poultry judging and secand place 
in recitation at the District Meet held at 
Athens. 

Last summer I worked most of the 
summer at school cooking and canning. 
I canned about 50 gallons of blackberries, 
40 gallons of peach pickle, 10 gallons of 
spiced plums, and made at least 40 gal- 
lons of jelly and about 15 gallons of 
marmalade. While I was at home I 
canned 216 cans for the family table. 


But I am working toward a higher goal 
than a high school education. Each step 
I take on the ladder enables me to: see a 
step farther on and now my greatest de- 
site is to obtain my college education and « 
degree from the State College of Agri- 
culture. I believe the inspiration and am- 
bition I have, with the help the canning 
club has given me, I will reach the top 
round and be able to realize my ideal am- 
bition, a home economics teacher. I know 
thig will take time and hard work, but 
I'll gladly give both to realize my great 
ambition. If I can win a scholarship, I 
know I can enter the State College of 
Agriculture next September. I'll gladly 
work there in the kitchen and make part 
of my expenses. I will have to work my 
way and any aid I can get will help me. 

MODANE MARCHBANKS. 


Uncle P, F. Says.—After reading Miss 
Marchbanks’ story it’s easy to see why 
she was one of the two 4-H club girls se- 
Iected to represent Georgia at the First 
National 4-H Club Camp. Any girl or boy 
with the ability, energy, and willingness 
to work that Modane has can’t help but 
win. We congratulate her heartily on the 
record she has made and wish with her 
that she may reach the high goal she has 
set for herself, 


| A 4-H CLUB PROGRAM 


EETING called to order by president. 
Song: (Preferably club song.) 
President: “‘We will now review the club 
emblem. What do the four H's represent?” 
Club (answers in concert): “They repre- 
sent the equal training of Head, Heart, 
Hands, and Health.” 
President: “For what is the head train- 
ed?” 
Club: “To think, plan, and reason,” 
President: “For what is the heart train- 
ed?” 











Club: “To be kind, true, and sympa- 
thetic.” 

President: “For what are the hands 
trained?” 

Club: “To be useful, serviceable, and 
skillful.” 


aa “For what is the health train- 
e ?”? 

Club: “To resist disease, to make for 
efficiency, and to enjoy life.” 
Roll cal] by secretary. 
Minutes .of previous meeting read, 
Reports of committees, 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Special program for this meeting. 
Adjournment. 
Recreation. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 


“To, Too, and Two” 


HE most common mistakes I have 
read or heard made in English are 
the wrong uses of the three little words, 
to, too and two. 
Here are three sentences with the 
words used incorrectly :— 
I am going too town. 











Lone Scouts, Attention! 








ores our June 18 scout page was 
made up, we have been notified 
by headquarters that the minimum age 
limit for Lone Scouts has been raised 
to 12 years, the same as for reqular 
troop scouts. Help us to spread the 
news that no boy can now be admitted 
to membership unless he is 12 years 
old. The application blanks may still 
give nine years as the age limit but 
they were printed before the new rules 
went into effect. Don’t get mad at us 
if you send in your application befare 
you read this and it is returned to you. 
We shall welcome you into the Lone 
Scout ranks just as soon as you reach 
your twelfth birthday. 
Scoutingly yours, 
THE TRIBE CHIEF. 








I am going too town twa, 
It is only too miles two town, 


By a little thinking we can give the 
correct form :— 


I am going to town. 
I am going to town too. 
It is only two miles to town. 


EULA LEE O'BRIANT. 
Attala County, Miss. 


SOMETHING TO. MAKE | 
Lawn or Porch Seat 

















BILL OF MATERIAL 


Pieces Finished Dimensions Use 
\ slg eres Front legs 
ZS = IMRTHEPKAI"... 2. cee eeeee Back legs 
BP se cvecccsscsccbas Seat support 
re le PEPE TEP TT Er Back frame 
BD PRG ecb cciscsecses Braces for back 
WF . Waa GH 0. ccvccvccscss Seat and back 


Screws or nails may be used for assembling, 


vn 
WILLIE WILLIS | 


By R. QUILLEN—Qopyright,. aot ws | 














“I tried spittin’ under a rock im the | 


grave yard, but I guess the moon wasn’t 
right. My wart ain’t gone yet.” 


“My Sunday School teacher thought I~ 
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Comfort 
and Safety 
with Economy 


Combined with their cushion- 
ing “give,” for comfort, the 
wiry strength of Fisk Balloon 
Cords sets new standards for 
complete safety and long 
mileage. 

By a Patented process, “Fil- 
lerless” Cord, Fisk eliminates 
cross strands, equalizes strain 
on cords, and sheathes each 
cord in pure live rubber. All 
Fisk Balloon Cords are made 
by this process. 

In the familiar Fisk tread, 
thick, tough and durable, skid 
preventing and puncture re- 
sisting, you will find the reason 
why users of Fisk Balloon 
Cords roll mileage records up 
to unaccustomed heights. 





There is a tire for every 
need—in type, size and 
price—in the Fisk line. 








“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 











| time some was comin’ down so I decided 





|- BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 


Somewheres in Me-ico. 
EAR Marthy: 
I ain’t for sure about the name of 
this place and I reckon if I was I could- 
n’t spell it but I want to tell you I seen 








somethin’ today I 
ain’t never hoped to 
set eyes on. 





Do you remember 
the Almanac we had 
for so long that told 
about what they call- 
ed pyramids, great 
big pointed moun- 
tains of rock built 
by men? Well I 
thought it said they 
was all in Egypt and 
built by the Pharaohs 
the Bible tells about. Well they ain’t all 
their because two of them is down here 
and I’ve done seen ’em and clumb most 
to the top of one of ’em. Yes sir, Mar- 
thy, they are here and I sure do wish 
you could of been along. This is the 
biggest thing I ever seen and if I never 
see another thing till I die I am satisfied. 


I wish I knew how to tell you about 
it. It’s just a great big mountain built 
out of rock and I reckon every rock was 
carried by human backs and laid with 
human hands. They say it was Indians 
as did it, Aztecs or Toltecs or somebody 
ahead of them maybe 5,000 or 6,000 years 
ago, surprisin’ly soon after the time of 
Adam and Eve. Maybe it was around 
there somewhere where Cain found the 
folks he went to live with after he hit 
Abel and had to run off. Anyhow there’s 
a lot I don’t understand about it. 


This pyramid is nearly a hundred yards 
square at the bottom and all four sides 
tapers off to a point about seventy yards 
up. They say it is 200 feet high. Up 
one side is a lot of steps and the steepest 
I ever see goin’ clean to the top where 
there ain’t much more’n room for a dozen 
or so to stand. 


“Goin’ up?” says a fellow to me while 
I stood lookin’ at what I reckon is about 
the oldest thing in creation. “Nope; reck- 
on not,” says I. “Better come on, we're 
all goin’,” says he. And with that the 
women and all lit out up them steps. 
“Well, if women can go, I can, too,” 
says I, not aimin’ to be outdone. 











BILL CASPER 


Them’s the steepest steps I ever tried. 
I lit out like I was goin’ up the front 
steps to dinner at home but purty soon 
I found I wasn’t in no such a hurry. 
Ever’ now and then there was a wide 
place or ledge some of ‘em called it. 
By the time I got to the first one I was 
puffin’ and blowin’. “Better take it slow- 
er, old man,” says a fellow who had 
stopped to rest. “I ain’t aimin’ to give 
up,” says I, “but I shore am aimin’ to 
set down a spell.” 


Well, to make a long story short, I 
went up two more sets of them steps and 
as soon’s I could get my breath I says 
to myself, “That woman I saw on that 
last landin’ that wasn’t going no further 
has got more sense than the rest of us put 
together. Here’s where I stop.” By that 


I’d join that bunch, but land sakes! When 
I turned around and looked down it looked 
like them steps was right straight down as 
if I’d been climbin’ right straight. up the 
side of a wall. 

“How’s a fellow goin’ to. get down?” 
says I beginnin’ to get oneasy. “Like I 
does,” says Tait Butler, the fellow whose 
picture you always see on the livestock } 
page of The Progressive Farmer. And | 
dinged if he didn’t turn around and start | 
backin’ down while he helt on with his 
hands like a fellow goin’ down a ladder. 
That give me the idea so I done the 
same. And you can just bet I felt a lot 
steadier when I got down off that thing 
and set my feet on the ground again. 
The Aztecs and Toltecs and the rest of 
*em can have all the pyramids they wants, 
they won’t ketch me botherin’ one of ’em 











again. Yours truly, BILL. 
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STOVER “Oil-Rite” 
WINDMILL, 


Most simple, efficient 
and durable Stover mill 
ever produced. Runs a whole year 
on one oiling. Every part automat- 
feally lubricated. Dirt, snow 
rain-proof. All working parta protected and 
enclosed. 


None Better Made 


Search the market over and you'll find no 
more satisfactory or efficient mill than the 
Stover “‘Oil-Rite.”” Regularly equipped with 
Timken Roller Bearings; an Auxiliary Oi 


Pump ins 
tions; Ball Bea H 
out and sufficient amount of wood rod for a 
40-ft. tower. 


Send for Booklet—It’s FREE! 


Write today for our FREE book) 
about new Stover ‘‘Oil-Rite” 
Shows how it can be installed on your present 
tower. Ask for the name of our nearest dealer. 














| 


Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 
in detail the use of 


FED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 
No. 151. Farm Sanitation 
No. 160. Hog Diseases 
No. 163. Care of Poultry 
No. 185. How to build a Hog Wallow 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


















Liquid 
10c and 25¢e 50c and 75c 





50 and $1.00 $1.25 
30c...... Spray ones SSG 
Write for free booklet on 





Be 
Brand 


INSECT 




















Parke, Davis & Company || It Pays to Advertise 
DETROIT, MICH. and 
Mrose ON Matslengsoce Advertised Products Pay 














cultivation. 


therefore, costs you nothing. 





Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increase 
production in from two to five years, and this with less cost o 
Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense. 


Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 
—SEE OR WRITE— 


Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 


It pays for itself, 
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Makes any fruit jell perfectly every time . +s 


The best jam 


or jelly 


now is made with only 
one minute’s boiling 


the making jams and jellies by the old- 
fashioned, long-boiling method you 
know only too well how you would get a 
jelly texture one time and a syrupy fail- 
ure the next. 

You were not to blame. The reason for 
the failures in jam and jelly making has 
been that fruits vary so much in the 
amount of jellying substance they con- 
tain. Even those which have the most of 
it differ from season to season—and within 
the same season, losing it as they ripen— 
so that at the very time when their flavor 
is finest they have been least suitable for 
jelly making. 

Very few fruits have enough of this 
jellying substance to jellity all the juice 
they contain. That is why by the old- 
fashioned method you had to boil half 
your fruit juice away before this jellying 
element was concentrated enough to jell 
the remaining juice. 


"Binet has changed all this. Now 
anyone, even without previous ex- 
rience, can make perfect jams and 
jellies with only one or two minutes’ boil- 
ing. You can use any fruit you like, when 
it is fully ripe and the flavor is at its best. 
You can be absolutely sure of success 
every time. Never another failure! 


For Certo is the natural jellying sub- 
stance, taken from fruits in which it is 
abundant, concentrated, highly refined 
and bottled for your convenient use. Just 
one or two minutes’ boiling by the Certo 
method and you are sure of a perfect jell 
every time, 


SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle 
—enough to make 6—10 glasses of 
jelly, depending on the recipe used. 
Booklet beautifully illustrated in 
color on ‘‘Jams, Jellies and Mar- 









malades’’—free ! 





You cannot have a failure 

when you make your jams 

and jellies the sure, quick 
Certo way 


Get Certo from your grocer 
today. It is now packed with 
the. recipe booklet directly 
under the label so you will 
be sure to have complete in- 
structions for making nearly 
100 different delicious jams, 
jellies and marmalades 


CERTO | 


FOR MAKING 
JAMS & JELLIES 














Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 80,- 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Lid., Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with the new 
booklet. I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage. 


Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Five Orchard and Garden Notes 


F PLANTS are not available for set- 

ting a new crop of tomatoes, pinch out 
suckers that are 8 to 12 inches long and 
set them 6 to 10 inches deep. They will 
grow off almost as 
quickly as well-root- 
ed plants and will 
produce just as good 
fruit. 

2. Fertilize sum- 
mer planted vegeta- 
bles liberally. There 
are more adverse 
weather conditions to 
overcome than in the 
. spring and these may 
be offset to a very considerable extent by 
feeding the plants well. Use much of 
the quickly available nitrogen in the form 
of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
or leunasalpeter, etc. 

3. Clean the garden of old bean vines, 
cabbage stalks, and other refuse. Burn 
these as they harbor insect and fungous 
pests. When they are removed, plant im- 
mediately to some other vegetable crop 
or, if this is not to be done, plow this 
space and give a broadcast application of 
stable manure in preparation for planting 
some of the later summer and early fall 
vegetables. Such preparation will be fine 
for a turnip crop. 

4. Where water is available, irrigate the 
garden during dry weather. Let it run 
down the middles. Do not sprinkle it on 
lightly. This is worse than nothing at 
all. After the water has soaked in well, 
pull dry soil over the wet portion to pre- 
vent crust forming and evaporation of 
moisture. Apply the water until the soil 
is thoroughly soaked and then let it alone 
until it gets dry again. Light applications 
of water every few days is not advisable. 


5. Again we say, pick up and destroy 
all peach, apple, and other fruit drops 
under the trees. This is a very import- 
ant sanitary job and will do much toward 
destroying insect and fungous pests that 
will otherwise cause trouble next year. 
We know many folks look upon this as 
a fine point made by theoretical folks and 
think that it is of no considerable practi- 
cal value. This is a mistake, as it is one of 
the most practicable and worth while jobs 
that can be done in the orchard. 


Quinine and Nails Not Good for 
Fruit Trees 


“I HAVE been told that boring holes in 
fruit trees and packing them full of 
quinine would make them bear better 
crops of fruit. I have also heard that 
driving rusty nails in the trees would help. 
Is there anything in these claims?” 

No; such treatment will not make the 
trees bear more or better fruit. On the 
other hand, it will likely injure them, 
thus resulting in a poorer quality of fruit. 
Such ideas as these are based on misin- 
formation or superstition. Give the fruit 
trees the right pruning, spraying, fertil- 
izing, and cultivation and let the quinine 
and rusty nail treatments alone, as they 
will do absolutely no good. 





L, A. NIVEN 


Steam Pressure Necessary in Can- 
ning Corn 


| AM running a small cannery on my 
farm and am having success with all 
products except corn, for which there is 
a@ good demand. I cook the corn eight 
hours in boiling water. It appears to be 
well cooked, looks and tastes well, but 
after a few days the cans begin to swell. 
Even at this stage the corn is edible, but 
the fact that the cans are swollen dam- 
ages the sale. How can this be over- 
come?” 

Your trouble is the same as has been 
experienced at some time by every corn 











canner who has relied upon the boiling 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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water bath for the final processing of 
the corn. The reason for the swelling 
is that certain types of bacteria presen 
in raw corn as prepared for the can are 





ne a 


extremely resistant to heat and at the 7 


boiling temperature are not destroyed, 
Commercial canners have found it neces. 
sary to use a higher temperature than 
can be obtained in the boiling water bath, 
This higher temperature is secured by the 
use of steam under pressure in a closed 
kettle or retort. These retorts may | 

obtained in all sizes from the small kitch- 
en pressure cooker to the very large com- 
mercial size retorts used by the large 
canneries, 

The processing temperature and time 
periods now recommended by the Re. 
search Laboratory of the National Can- 
ners’ Association is 245 degrees Fahren- 





heit for 80 minutes, or 250 degrees Fah- é 
renheit for 70 minutes, for No. 2 cans 
of corn. If this schedule is followed you 
should have very little if any further » 
trouble from swelling. 
Control Red Spider With Sulphur ] 
"M OST of my flowers and vegetables = 
are attacked by something that c 
looks like rust. The leaves turn yellow as 
and finally die. How can I prevent this?” L 
The trouble is red spider. Control by PI 
dusting two or three times with sulphur, re 
It may be that the bean beetle is helping Pa 
to cause some of this trouble on the beans, at 
In this case, dust with a mixture of one th 
part by weight of calcium arsenate, one to 
of dusting sulphur, and four of hydrated & It’ 
or powdered lime. Dust on thoroughly & h 
so as to get on the underside of the leaves - 
and come in direct contact with these tr 
pests. Several applications given at in- rel 
tervals of a week to 10 days should give arc 
reasonable control. ie 
Treat Bean Seed Immediately Hy 
After Storing Th 
o AM going to put up some dry beans, up¢ 
How can thé weevils be kept out of upc 
them?” Yo 
Dry bean seed, whether being stored for ry 
eating purposes during the winter or for Pla 
planting next spring, should be treated Pat 
for weevils immediately after storing. The® ° 
weevils get in the seed in the field and ?¢ 
if not killed soon after the beans art LA 
stored will continue to breed in the seed 
and eat them and ultimately destroy themy 
entirely. Therefore, immediately after 
storing these dry beans, treat them withf ass 
carbon disulphide so as to kill the pests#” for ts 
To do this, put the seed in boxes of 
barrels that are as nearly airtight as pos fora! 
sible. Put the carbon disulphide in aj” 
shallow saucer or plate and put this of 
top of the beans. Then close tightly. If si 
there is no wooden covering that can Df” 
fitted down tightly, use old blankets of o 
something of that kind that can be tel} peat 
tightly so as to exclude as nearly all they” 
air as possible. a 


It is important to use the right amount i: 
of this material. Use one ounce for ead 


100 pounds of seed, keeping it undery” 


fumigation for 48 hours. At the end off 
this period, remove the covering and they 
carbon disulphide, as to allow it to remai 
longer might result in injury to the ge 
minating qualities of the seed. Examiit)) 
the seed three or four weeks after thé 
first treatment and if any weevils 








remain, give another treatment in GET 
same way. Remember that this material fMMMMse]a) 
is highly explosive and no one sho PR Mom 
go around it with fire. It is just as & the < 
plosive as gasoline. It may be bough halt Root 
from seed stores or drug stores. a ‘pretest 
VANNAI 


ann Eg 

S AN investment, liming has tf 

turned 138 per cent on experimenl 
recorded in 17. states. 
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WHENEVER YOU PATCH A TUB 
REP, IR THE CASING oe 6 # 








| THE MARKETS SITUATION - 











Fah- 
cans 
d you 
‘a¢] .. permanently 
ERE at last is a repair for 
phur casings that is as per- 
tabi manent and lasting as any vul- 
thal canized repair—asdependable 
vellaal as Las-Stik Tube Patch. 
this Las-Stik Balloon Tire Casing 
rol by Plaster enables you to make 
Iphar repair in little more time than 
rat it takes to tell about it, but 
f oa that lasts until you’re ready 
e, One to sell the tire for junk. 
drated It’s a repair that plugs up the 
aon hole binding the cords of the 
thell tire together again, and then 
at a reinforces the entire casing 
d give around the break. 
Las-Stik Balloon Tire Casing 
| Plasters are made in five sizes 
ely for all manner of casing breaks. 
The size to use depends not 
beans. upon the size of the tire but 
out of upon the size of the break. 
Your regular garage or accesso- 
‘ed for ry shop has Las-Stik Casing 
or for Plasters and Las-Stik Tube 
treated Patch for you. If you can’t get 
5 % it near you order from usdirect. 
ns are LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. 
1e seat COMPANY 


Hamilton, Ohio 


Las-Stik Tube Patch is the time tried repair 
for tubes. Repairs pin punctures or large 
blowouts equally well. Self-vulcanizing. 

3. Won't creep or come loose. 50c 
for a large sized can. 



















PATCHES "IRE REPAIRS Soi asters 











paid. 2 Bt 
Samples a: reigh 
LES. 


VANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
P SA 


Write TODAY for 
prices. FREE 















VANNAH, GA. 





IG Crop Increased.—The June pig 

survey made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows in- 
creases over last spring of 3 per cent in 
sows farrowed and 
3.5 per cent in pigs 
saved for the Unit- 
ed States as a whole. 
In the 11 Corn Belt 
states, there were 
increases of about 2 
per cent both in 
sows farrowed and 
in pigs saved. 

These percentage 
increases in pigs sav- 
ed are equivalent to about 1,800,000 for 
the United States and 700,000 pigs in the 
Corn Belt, which furnishes most of the 
market supply. Since death losses from 
cholera were heavy last fall, market re- 
ceipts from this year’s spring pig crop 
are likely to increase by more than 
700,000 head unless losses again are above 
normal. 

All regions and nearly all states 
showed increases in spring pigs, but the 
most significant gains were in the South. 
In the South Atlantic States, pigs saved 
increased 10 per cent, and in the South 
Central States, 12 per cent compared with 
about 2 per cent in the Corn Belt. 

The number of sows bred or to be 
bred for fall farrowing was reported 
as 30 per cent larger than the num- 
ber farrowed last fall for the United 





GILBERT GUSLER 


States and 23 per cent larger for 
the Corn Belt. The Department states, 
however, that these breeding inten- 


tions reports in June have never been 
good indicators. Actual farrowings as re- 
ported in December have always been 
much below June intentions. The aver- 
age declines between June breeding in- 
tentions reports and December farrow- 
ing reports have been 29 points for the 
United States and 24 points for the Corn 
Belt states. These past relationships and 
the present unfavorable feeding ratio be- 
tween corn and hog prices and the poor 
corn crop prospects indicate the proba- 
bility of a decrease rather than an in- 
crease in the fall pig crop this year in 
the Corn Belt, but some increase seems 
probable in other regions, especially in 
the South. 

Potato Crop Satisfactory. — The po- 
tato crop in the early states has been 
fairly well cleaned up and Alabama, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina have 
yielded their places in the list of heavy 
shippers to states such as North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Oklahoma. An early sea- 
son and drouth conditions hastened the 
maturity of the crop in the early sec- 
tions, and practically the entire crop had 
been moved before the second-early states 
offered any serious competition. Prices 
have been highly satisfactory, as returns 
to producers in the early states have av- 
eraged higher than last season. Values 
have declined in the past week and are 
rapidly approaching the level prevailing 
at the corresponding time a year ago. 


Watermelon Prices Decline. — The 
watermelon season is at its height so far 
as supplies are concerned, and prices 
have declined under the rapidly increas- 
ing market shipments. The peak of the 
shipping season usually comes early in 
July when prices approach their low 
point. So far, prices paid to growers 
and shippers for watermelons have been 
sufficiently high to assure a profit. 

The season is earlier than last year, 
particularly in the Southeast. Florida 
has shipped more than four times as 
many as at this time in 1926. Georgia 
has contribyted nearly 1,500 cars where- 
as last year her season did not open until 
the latter half of June, and Texas’ out- 
put is double that of the corresponding 
period in 1926, although the acreage in 
important watermelon regions is smaller 
this year than last. Receipts during 
the next few weeks are expected to gain 








rapidly. 


Trend of the Markets.—The follow- 
ing are average prices at Chicago ex- 
cept cotton at New York and peanuts 
at Georgia shipping points :— 


ago agu 
spot . B...$ 1705 $ .1685 $ .1850 
Peckute, No. 1 Spanish, BD. 1 ll - 
Potatees, Northern round 
whites, cw. ........-+.. $3.15 4.00 33.15 
Hogs, average, cwt. ........ 8.65 90 13.65 
Steers, native, cwt. 10.00 10.00 9.11 
Egss, fresh firsts, doz. ... 4 32! -27% 
Butter, extras, B. ........ 4 38 38% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, ba. 1.00 -99 .T1% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu 49% 50 -38% 
Hay, No, 1 19.50 19.50 2.00 
t pas. tK 





| HEALTH SERMONETTES | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor. Health Department | 


Bad Habits of Babies 


ABIES have bad habits just as 
grown-ups do. But the bad habits 
of babies are more easily corrected than 
the bad habits of older people. Here are 
a few that should be 
dealt with promptly 
and vigorously 
as soon as_ they 
appear—or, which is 
far better, prevented 
before they become 
established :— 
Crying.—The cry 
of the baby is the 
only way he has of 
expressing himself 
and making his wants known. But he is 
quick to take advantage and he soon 
learns to get what he wants by crying 
for it. The things the baby wants are 
not always good for him, just as the 
wants of grown-ups are not always good 
for them. The baby cries because he is 
hungry, sick, in pain, or thirsty. Take 
these four causes up one by one and 
eliminate each one. If this can be done, 
we know then, almost certainly, that we 
have a bad habit to deal with. He wants 
to be rocked, taken up and walked, or he 
wants a light or something that he sees 
around the room. This is the place and 
now is the time for the mother to deter- 
mine whether she is to be bossed or to be 
the boss. If the mother has determined 
(or the doctor, if the case is obscure, has 
determined for her) that the baby is per- 
fectly well and is not hungry, or thirsty, 
or in pain, she should put the baby down 
and let him cry it out. Heartless, did 
you say? No, it is not! You are doing 
a fine thing for the baby and a good 
thing for yourself. It breaks the baby 
from a bad habit and at the same time 
gives the mother more time. 


The Pacifier Habit.—The pacifier is a 
rubber shaped nipple; some are quite 
elaborate, having a pacifier on one end 
and a ring and bell on the other end. 
The pacifier is an abomination and it 
should be against the law to sell them. 
Even then, I expect there would be paci- 
fier bootleggers. Here is a train of evils 
that go with pacifiers :— 

1. Misshaped mouth and protruding teeth. 
Sucking on a pacifier constantly distorts the 
shape of the upper arch of the mouth. 

2. The’ pacifier causes constant slobbering 
or drooling, keeping the baby wet with 
saliva. 


3. Pacifiers are always dirty and no doubt 
often carry disease. I have seen a baby 
drop his pacifier in the dirt and the father 
pick it up and wipe it off with a dirty hand- 
kerchief. 

4. Pacifiers often cause wind colic. Babies 
constantly sucking in wind eventually have 
colic. The finest and best babies are raised 
without pacifiers. ‘ 

Thumb Sucking.—This is harder to 
break than the pacifier habit. We should 
try to keep the baby’s thumb and fingers 
out of his mouth, removing as often as 
we see him sucking either of them. Some 
mothers encourage this practice because 
it keeps the baby quiet. Sew the ends of 
the sleeves of his night dress-up and let 
him sleep in this at night. There are 
aluminum mits made to help break this. 

Bed Wetting.—This is sometimes a 
bad habit arid sometimes caused by some 
physical defect. Let us not punish the 
baby in trying to correct this trouble. 
The proper thing is to call in the family 
doctor and let hiny find the trouble. 








DR. REGISTER 
































“For THREE 
summer uses 


Handtest thing 
in the house” 


Said 2000 women 


You wit rinp that a jar or tube 
of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly is 
on essential toilet aid in summer 
or: 

Vacation First-Aid—When chil- 
dren go away to camp, include 
“Vaseline” Jelly in their kits. 
Carry it with you on all motor- 
ing, camping or ee trips. 
You'll meet plenty emer- 
gencies when it is just what you 
need. And it’s easy to carry. 


Sunburn—Sptead a thin layer of 
**Vaseline ’ Jelly over the affect- 
ed part. The longer-you leave it 
on the sooner the skin gets back 
to normal. This treatment re- 
lieves soreness almost at once. 


Hair dressing—Now that so 
many women have permanent 
waves in the summer, it’s useful 
to know that “'Vaseline’’ Jelly 
softens the curl and gives a 
glossy, natural look. Dampen 
the hair slightly and apply a 
small amount with the palms of 
the hands. Brush vigorously. 
Use the same treatment for 
straight bobs—to any the hair 
in place. If you go hatless in 
summer you should use this 
treatment regularly. To over- 
come dey coating of the scalp, 
which most people have during 
the summer months, part the 
hair lock by lock, massage the 
scalp with ‘Vaseline’’ Jelly 
on the finger tips, leave on 
overnight, and shampoo. 

Grown-ups who exercise heavil 

Chorseback riding for sharon 

can find relief from chafing and 

sore muscles: by massaging with 

**Vaseline™’ Jelly. 


And remember, when you buy, 
that the trademark ‘*Vaseline’’ on 
the package gives you the assur- 
ance that you are getting the 

uine product of the Chese- 
Brough anufacturing Company, 
Cons'd. Write for free booklet of 
uses. Address Dept. PR7-2 Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Company, 
17 State Street, New York. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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‘oe Farmers Exchange} LL 


CASH WITH ORDER 



































| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


RYE 


Abruzzi Rye.—Booking orders now. Write Carolina's 
largest shipper. H. R. McIntosh, Hayeeville, N. C. 








ALABAMA 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 Der bushel ecarified 
Sweet Clover, 95% pure, 50. Bags George 
Concordia, Kans. 





| POULTRY AND EGGS =| 








— — 
Barred Reds, ish Leghorns: 100, $8.50; 
heavy mixed oor, 50; Dread 00% live delivery. Ozark 


Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
Mathis only Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
0 up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box ne. Parsons, Kansas. 
Accredited Chicks 6c up—Lowest prices in 15 years; 
12 varieties. World’s best laying strains. Free cata- 
log. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo.. 











ARKANSAS 
Four farms, half in trade Burford, Zinc, Ark, 
Arkansas is calling you to diversified 
cotton, 








Caner Ships C.o.d.—White, Brown Leghorns, heavy 

mixed: 100, $8; English White, Buff hoi 

mn .50; Reds, Barred, White Rocks, Black Min- 
: Buff Orpingtons, White renege. $10; 

Saserted $7.50. Capper Hatcheries, Elgin, Iowa. 





Northeast 
farming. Corn, hay, wheat, fruit, 
Bardwood company selling finest land. Easy terms. 
‘Ihe Vail-Donald Co., Ark. 


PLANTS ] 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


_, 50 acres Cabbage, ee om Collard plants, $1 
d. Old D it Co., Franklin, Va. 

















JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Jersey Black Giants.—Six yearling hens and cock, 
$20; eggs $1.50. Mrs. Odie Carroll, Sapa, Miss. 
LEGHORNS 


White Leghorn pullets. Ages 5 to 14 weeks; at 
sacrifice. E. A. Burch, Rt. 1, Adamsville, Ala. 


White Keay —Four months old Hollywood strain 
c now 2 for $3. Mrs. Odie Carroll, Sapa, Miss. 




















REVIVAL OF BEEF CATTLE 
INTEREST 


HERE is a revival of interest in beef 

cattle in Alabama. The interest is 
confined largely to the clover: belt in 
Central Alabama, but a few farmers in 
other sections are concerned. 

On the advantages and disadvantages 
of beef cattle, Prof. J. C. Grimes, head 
of the Department of Animal Husband- 
ry, College of Agriculture, Auburn, says 
that in the South beef cattle are best suit- 
ed to larger farms having lots of cheap 
feed and pasture. Ordinarily large farms 
some distance from a market are consid- 
ered good beef cattle farms if they are 
good feed producers, because beef cattle 
have to go to market only at infrequent 
intervals. 

A small farmer having a surplus of 
cheap feed or roughage should be able 
to feed out each winter one or two car- 
loads of beef cattle. This consumes his 
cheap feed and also provides more em- 
ployment for labor during the season when 
other farm work is not pressing. 

In addition to roughage some concen- 
trate is needed for finishing beef cattle. 





aol 








BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
- catalogue, The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss. 








CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment, Free catalog 
Sewing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
ansas, 








KODAK FINISHING 








Tomato, Cohan saa Sweet Pepper plants: 
pon Bay ana ® cad 1.25. Thomasville Plant Co., Thom- 

ST or $1, 1,000; Tomatoes $1; Ber- 
muda Onions = i: Collards * $1. Quitman Potato 
Co., tman, 

Cabbage and en Plants, leading varieties: $1, 
1,000, charges collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fair- 
view Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Million Diants, leading varieties Cabbage, Collards, 
Tom $1.25; 5,000, $5. Pepper $2; all 
prepaid. “Rey. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, oe 

Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants: $1. - 
sand mailed; 75c thousand expressed. Aiutions mae 
= mena Farm, Rt, 1, Gainesville, Ga. 

Tomato, Cabbage, Collard, Onion and 

eee Fe Georgia and Virginia c.o.d.: 

TS, 1,000. $1.25 and charges. Satisfaction, not 
Interstate Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


20 7 Cabbage, Tomato and Collard este 

















10, $1 ed; 
faction guarant or money re’ ed. J. P. Council 
Company, Franklin, Va, 





POTATOES 


Porto Rican Potato plants, 50c per thousand. Guar- 
antes prompt shipment. G. L. Steedley, Baxley, Ga. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


High class White Rock pullets, Fishel strain. J. D. 
Hixon, Banks, Ala. 








CANARIES 


Canaries.—All colors; all prices; all time, Mrs. 
W. A. Slaughter, Nauvoo, Ala, 


PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 














~Pourbon Red Turkeys.—Still selling eggs, baby aby turke 
and grown stock, Write Mrs. Odie Carroll, Sapa, Miss. 


| LIVESTOCK 





Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 
3c to Se. Bromberg & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

MOWING MACHINE REPAIRS 

Guards 30c; 4%-foot blades $2.35; sections 5e; 
knifeheads 45c; pitmans $1.55; rivets l5c pound; 
knife clips 10c; to fit and McCormick mow- 
ers. Almand Implement Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


a ay formula, 50c. Beautiful white skin. 

Mrs. Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 
rio saab 

Inventions commercial What have mat Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Mfg. Co., 545 Boright ‘Bt, St. ee oe: 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, p82 ‘weg Bide, 
Washi D. C. Honorable methods. 
































SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Berkshire pigs. _L i. _Robertson, Gloster, — Miss. 


CHESTER WHITES 


~ Registered Chester White pigs. Boggy Hollow Ranch, 
Purvis, Miss. 








DUROC-JERSEYS 
Regi Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. 





Wayside 





Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate —— 
Potato plants, genuine, treated and ing Porto 
Early Triumph, Big Stem Jersey, Sweet ond 

. 2 ‘0007 5000 $5. We ship Amst 


1 
class plants only, make poem pt shipment, and do not 


substitute, Pay little more "ona & just what 
= and you need, Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 
josta, 





NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit ~ Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
oe Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








it Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 

Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

ae Papershell Pecan trees ~*~ fall. Sure, safe, 


te for our free 
catalog. ‘Largest growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 








PD 


Farm, Somerville, Tenn. 

—— cholera —— Duroc | Digs, , Jersey cows. 
Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
Taio Durocs.—All ages and sex; 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. S. 

ville, Tenn. 


Fifty rangy, well bred, registered Duroc sow and 
Weight about 








cholera im- 
Latta, Somer- 




















trees $5.00 per 100 and up; Apple trees $7.50 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct to 





| SEEDS 








37 ETIES 
BEST OF ALL CLOVERS 

Start your seed patch now. A customer 
reports yield of 1,500 bushels seed per acre. 
Recleaned seed, per bushel and u 
Free Booklet telling how you CAN 
FAIL. Endorsed by all agricultural col- 
leges and authorities. Address 


ORIGINATORS ~ sRARLY QOUTHERN 
BURR CLOVE 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


POTATOES 


Por Sale.—Lookout Mountain seed Irish potatoes. 
V. H. Jockisch, Greensboro, Ala. 
































Learn Stenography at home in spare time. Type- 
writer free, or installments if desired. PFS-1 McCool 
Telegraphy & Business College, Sandersville, Ga. 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples and 
special prices. me & Son, Dept, F, Hickory, Ky. 

Tobacco, pores Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; ‘Bao Smoking 20c pound, Homer 
Prince, ‘Agent, yt. Tenn. 


her a on, Hom 
$1; 10, $1.75, 
when received. 

Best Red Leaf, 
picked chewing, $2.20; 
$1.10; you pay one om 
either grade free. I 














espun, Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
Smoking: 10, ‘h. 50. Pipe free. Pay 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


mild and sweet; ten pound “pox 
ten pound package smoking, 
Plavoring with ten pounds 
preciate business, guarantee 



















The Progressive Fa: 


Cottonseed meal is one of the -very best, 
Either oat straw, corn stover, silage, or 
hay together with enough: cottonseed meal 
make -a good ration for finishing beef” 
cattle. 


Ordinarily the feeding period begins in” 


November. and December and continues 
until February or March. The farmer 





who selects good feeders should be able” 
to make a profit of $200 to $400 per car,” 





In addition he gets the manure. 
P. O. DAVIS. 





| AUBURN FARMERS’ SUMMER | 


SCHOOL 





HE annual summer school for Ala 


bama farm people will take place 


August 1-6 at the College of Agriculture,” 
The committee in charge is | 





Auburn. 
composed of Prof. L. N. Duncan, direc- 
tor, Extension Service, Dean M. J. Fun- 
chess, College of Agriculture, and Dr. C; 
A. Cary, veterinarian. 

The program for the week has not 
been prepared but it is announced by the 
committee in charge that it will be inter- 
esting to farmers and farm women. It 
will be along the usual practical lines so 
that those who attend will get informa- 


tion that they can put mto practice when | 


they return home. 





It will be the biggest event of the 





year for farm.people of Alabama. An 
invitation to attend is extended to alf 
farmers. Arrangements for accommo- 
dating all who attend will be made. 


County agents will arrange to bring 
parties to Auburn for the week. They,’ 


with other extension workers, will be in 
Auburn for their annual conference. 


P. O. DAVIS. 


| WAPI PROGRAM 


ADIO station WAPI at Auburn, will 

be on the air daily (except Sunday) 
at noon, and daily (including Suftday) at 
7 p. m., during the week beginning July 
11. At noon each day in the week ex- 
cept Sunday the program will run from 
12 to about 1 o’clock, broadcasting musi¢, 
instructive ‘ectures, market reports, 
weather forecasts, etc. 
‘At 7 p. m., daily, including Sunday, 
results of baseball games in four leagues, 











together with weather forecasts and mar- 
ket reports will go from the station. This’ 


evening program usually continues about 
fifteen minutes. Special feature programs 
will be broadcast from 8 to 9 p. m., Tues- 
day and Thursday, and from 10 to 11 p, 
m., Saturday. 























re to 
of purebred Jersey cattle in Alabama. 
Farms, Robert Jemison, Jr., Owner, Birmingham, Ala. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. endets. 
patent patch for ng = mending leaks = all he 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg, Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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boar pigs, four to five months old. 
one hundred pounds. John Hathorn, Dothan, Ala. satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- ‘ 4 P . 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. During the summer this station is em) 
HAMPSHIRES D. Biggs. baste? biect f timel tical 
Satisfi customers in eight states, Auburn Heights phasizing supjects oO amery,- P . ia 
Farm, Opelika, Ala | HELP OR SITUATION WANTED interest to farm people. As new problems§y 
r 50,0 
O.Lc. arise among the farmers of the staté ages 
Registered and grade 0. I C. White Chester pins, | Let Mr. Oxment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo.. help they are discussed over radio so © and 
cows and Ge” Ain. reasonable prices. R-N Farm, nor government position. te im farmers will know how yn oe er. 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- . 7 list 
POLAND-CHINAS ville, Let us train you Mt on enpext 4 free 
Spotted Poland Chinas.—Bred sows and young stock, ™ gp B. as get a oe = you. _ cost to 
banks, Ram you is No For booklet > Ri 
y Le . ee = ea write Nashrlile ‘Auto “Scho Bhool Dest. ma, "Nashville, AUNT HET 8. F 
Registered 8 weeks Bone Polan na 3 
$12.50. Write IN. Morrow, Aliceville, Ais. By R. QUILLEN—(ommignt. 1927, bet iG R 
Registered high quality Big Type Poland China | = 
ee eS AGENTS WANTED | —— 
$20. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lone Oak Farm, Rt, 3, 
caannen, - lee. Fruit Trees for — — 2 wanted. Concord 4 
HEREFORDS Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, 
Registered Herefords—150 in herd. Lamberts, wg oe sample cave, Tl proftable.” LaDerms ‘ 
Darlington, Ala. Co., Dept. BB, St. Louis, 
JERSEYS We start jou without. « = gam. Soaps, extraste, — 
For Sale.—Registered Jersey bull calves from best et _ goods. MOS GERSTNER. " 
blood lines. Prices reasonable encourage breeding nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis, ‘ he 
| | Kes 
Penaaiians 


Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs. Young bulls, 
Service boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 


Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


RABBITS 





ons to Ly extra a week selling beautiful Shirts. 
We deliver and collect. Get 
Fashion Wear Shirts, “Dept. 





oo selling cutie today. 
H262, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Su work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Spotted Poland - Chinas 


Spotted Poland China pigs for sale. 
ame Toocuisted. 7 to 9 weeks od $15.00 each. 


Ballard & Wells, P.O. Box 153, Cullman, Ala. 
FOR At nearly all song Pgs meg pure- 

breed lines, - 
on King, Scesors, and ions Diskette tnos- 


buyer’s name 
to 10 “wseks Peuaw. $10 to $12 each. 
% 6C. We castewie test 














GEORGIA 


sch GS _ " ‘ Sed sss . 





Rabbits.—New Zealand Red; choice, thrifty, 3 months 
ola stock from large parents, $5 pair; $10 for five. 
Ethel M. Lake, Chancellor, Ala. 


fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
more ae and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen, Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





DOGS 


Coon Hounds Wanted.—I want to buy the best 
thoroughly trained coon hounds to be found, 4 to 5 
years old, Send description and lowest cash price. 
J. EK. Williams, Selmer, Tenn. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 








Hosiery free and $12 daily. Sell nationally known 
nl Sik Hosiery. Amazing values. Experience un- 
Freee sample outfit mailed immediately. 

Pure. ‘Silkk Hosiery "On, 208 W. Monroe, Dept. P181, 





Chicago. 
Drinket—New way soft drink, 14%c per glass. De- 
licious, satisfying. package, no bottle. Agents 


ng. Handy 
—Big money summer sales. Act quick. Full sized 35¢ 
pacakage sent as sample 10c. M. T. Swann, Megr., 
Brentwood, Md. 





AUTO SUPPLIES : 


Automobile Tiyes.—Guaranteed reliable Ma yy 78 new 
stock; nobby tread, Cord clincher, 30x3, $4.50; 30x3%, 
25. Nobby tread cord balloon, straight side, ext. 40, 
$6.95. Order express or parcel post: pay when received, 
Goff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
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f you are a man worthy the name and not 





“I reckon the happiest wife ts the 
that starts in an’ mothers her hust 
when she finds out she’s got more sé 
than he’s got.” 

“Pa ain't criticised my folks since 
time he done it an’ I gave him cold 
ber for two weeks.” 
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- REDUCED PRICES 
; CHICKS 


| Erwe weiecmepe: | ESS 
p cme vows iheminis a Sasa MEE 


. FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 
Manufacturers 


' for 48-page illustrated catalog and 


4 : = "12 irae pullets, 
” eye-opener. DRUMM Eas Peedi ica 


SREORGE G. FERRIS, 990 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


- ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


July 9, 1927 








Pivot with housing cut 


‘ 
fimplicity ond excek 
t design of macha 


n- 
ism. This mill is en- 
tirely self-oiling 


Pumps 
vat the lightest breeze 
—_ 5 reasons why 






CIENTIFIC design, and workmanship 
that is usually considered too good for 
windmills, enable theSteclEclipseto “start 
sooner and pump longer.” Here are the 
five reasons why: 
] cowards to take overy ad 
| upward, to take every 
vantage of the wind which 


ames earth at adown- 

ward angle. 

All working parts are en- 
D closed in a cast iron case 


and run in a bath of oil. 
The mill has a worm gear 
drive, machine cut gears, 
drop forgedcr 
Machined bearing surfaces 
4 throughout with accurate, 
non-binding alignment re- 
duce friction to the mini- 
mum, 
Mill has less load to pull in 
doing a given amount ot 
pump: ing ause its jobis 
distributed overtwo-thirds 
of the time that the wheel 
isturning—asshownbythe 


diagrams here. 


The Steel Eclipse pumps as — would pump ~ 
at the end of the working stroke, it —- Ry a quick 
down stroke and keeps the water moving. 


Send for interesting literature or see this life- 
time mill at your F-M dealer‘s! 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Steel Eclipse 
---- Windmiil--—- 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 7361 

900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Without cost or obligation please send facts } 

about the F-M SGelf-Oiling Steel Eclipse 





{ Windmill. ] 
Name. I 
Address R, F. D. 





PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
P-U-L-L-E-T-S : 


50,000 purebred pullets and cockerels, all 














ages, from bi -tested, state-accredited 
flocks. Seven strains of ite 
and other popular breeds. Quality high- 


er, prices lower than ever before, 





list free. Also practical poultry a 
free to every customer. ( Riverside Chicks will be hatch- 
ed every week this summer fall.) 


nvesesee peated & POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. D, Ne. 4-B KNOXVILLE, TENN. 









100! 


prepaid. bloodtested. 
‘e ae $50 





Sex 6, SRENHAM, T 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 


ow bat HENS AND MALES 


LEGHORN 
ice. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 
Hatcttie gt Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 
ege bred Winners at 20 
and special’ Drie price bulletin free. I 











tests. 
¢.0.d. 





IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 


Riser: now is an important time in 
the life of the growing pullets. Par- 
ticular attention to their needs at this 
season is urgently necessary if we are to 
have early winter 
eggs and make the 
most out of our 
year’s egg crop. For 
proper care of young 
pullets on the farm, 
here are five timely 
directions which 
should be followed 
just as closely as 
the flock owner can 
follow them :— 


1. Remove the Cockerels—As soon 
as the cockerels weigh 1/4 pounds, they 
should be removed from the pullets, as 
they worry the pullets and may even 
cause fatal injury, especially if they are 
pesky Leghorn cockerels. The cockerels 
wanted as possible breeders should be put 
in a separate house with ample range. 
Those to be sold for table purposes 
should be put in a slatted coop, located 
in a comfortable, shady place, and fat- 
tened for two weeks. Send for Bulletin 
251 which tells you how to do this job. 
With the cockerels out of the way, the 
With cockerels out of the way, the pul- 
lets will have a better chance. 


2. Cull the Pullets.—Culling the 
pullets as well as the cockerels should 
begin at the brooder and range. Do not 
save any bird as a possible breeder or 
layer that shows weakness of legs or has 
nervous ‘spells of any kind at any time 
or that lacks proper development of the 
head, neck, or body or that is crippled 
or deformed. Such birds should be used 
on the table. The high producing pullet 
and the male that transmits high powers 
of production develop early and should 
be square, blocky, and of: good weight 
early in life. The “chaffy” pullet is of 
little or no value. 


3. The Housing Problem.—Do not 
crowd too many pullets in one house. 
Overcrowding often results in a loss of 
vigor. On cold nights the birds may 
pile. The best way to avoid this is to 
provide perch poles as soon as heat is 
no longer needed. One way is to pro- 
vide small saplings, peel the bark off, 
and place them about 12 inches apart and 
about 12 to 18 inches above the floor. 
Shavings, straw, or pine needles will do 
as litter. The brooder houses may be 
used as range houses or a summer house 
can be built, making an open front with 
ventilators in the back and either end. 


4. Ample Range Necessary. — The 
houses should be scattered, so the pullets 
will have a wide range; 100 to 200 pul- 
lets scattered over an acre will develop 
into stronger and better layers and breed- 
ers than where a great number is used. 
Where possible, a pasture or meadow 
should be used; or an orchard and field 
where small grains have been harvested 
will well. serve the purpose, the birds 
eating many of the harmful insects. 
Provide clean. ground. Ground free 
from droppings and on which no hens 
have run is. best. Shade also must be 
provided. 


5. What to Feed 





DR. I. F. KAUPP 


the Pullets—A 


Keep the Pullets Growing 


Five Things to Keep in Mind 
By B. F. 


KAUPP 


growing mash is needed. Grain alone 
will not give proper growth and develop- 
ment of the pullet and bring her into 
lay for winter egg production. The 
mash must be kept in hoppers and. before 
the pullets at all times. We caritiot dole 
out the mash. It won’t work. Only the 
birds know when they have eaten enough 
and a shortage will mean hurting their 
body development. In addition ‘to. this, 
the pullets must be given grain twice a 
day, all they will clean up each $time. 
Clean water must be kept before them 
at all timés. A shortage, if for only a 
short time, will-be injurious. Green feed 
should be given each day. This may be 
germinated oats, sprouted oats, rape, 
clover, or -alfalfa, or any tender, juicy 
green feed. Grit is also needed uriless 
the birds are on gravelly or sandy soil 
where they can pick up enough. 





DID KEROSENE KILL THE | 


| HOGS? | 


“1 SEE A. L. L,, in The Progressive 

Farmer of June 4, says that grease 
and kerosene killed one hog and came 
near killing the second. 





“T have used kerosene on my hogs with 
good results; have put it entirely over 
the body. I knew a Negro several 
years ago, who was attacked with ear- 
ache. He put kerosene in his ear and 
died from the effects. I am inclined to 
think the oil got into A. L. L’s. hogs’ 
ears,” writes J. M. Bowers of Texas. 


I don’t believe grease and kerosene ever 
killed a hog by putting it on the skin. 
Pure kerosene will. “burn” the skin of 
some hogs quite severely and if contin- 
ued might kill. If put in the ears, it 
might kill, but enough would not get in 
the ears to do harm in making an ordin- 
ary application to the skin to kill lice. 
There is no better lice killer for hogs 
than one part kerosene to two parts of 
any non-irritating grease or oil. Pure 
kerosene is used by thousands to kill lice 
on hogs every year without injury except 
to irritate the skin in some cases, but it 
is always best to mix at least equal parts 
of some non-irritating. grease or oil. 
Crude petroleum, or the crude oil from 
which kerosene is obtained is the most 
common material used these days for 
lice on hogs and is effective and harm- 
less. T. B. 


| KEEPING CUT FLOWERS | 
| FRESH 


ees ' 
OMETIME ago I saw directions for 
treating blossoms of dahlias, petunias, 
sinnias, roses, and the like, to.make them 
keep longer. Can you tell me how this is 
done?” 


We presume you refer to dipping the 
stems. in boiling water. Cut the flow- 
ers early in the morning or just after a 
shower. Dip an inch or two of the stem 
in boiling water for about two minutes. 
Cut stem just above where it was in the 
water, using a sharp knife and making 
a clean cut. Place in cool water and 
change water once each day. 














Four-H Flag.” 





COMING—“THE ADVENTURES OF THE BROWN FAMILY” 
"EF YOU are afraid of pirates,” said the letter, 

in buying the House of the Lone Oak. But if you are not afraid and wish 
to seek the treasure chest which goes with the farm read on.” 
pirates and treasure chests have to do with a farm? Yet there was the letter 
from the real estate firm to whom they had written, right before the eyes of 
the whole Brown family—and they bought the farm! 

But that’s just the beginning. In “The Adventures of the Brown Family,” 
beginning next week and appearing weekly thereafter, you'll find spooks, mys- 
tery, and adventure a plenty, the kind that make you feel creepy when you get 
outside the house after dark. The writer is John Case, author of “Under -the 
Nuf sed! Start the story in next week’s issue. 


“you will. not be. interested 


What could 


t? 






























equipment at its best. You'll 
always have plenty of heat 
whenever you want it, be- 
cause this up-to-the-minute 
stove makes its own gas. 
You'll have a hot blue flame 
for quicker cooking. You'll 
have a cleaner cooking fire 
—no smoke, no ashes. no 
soot on utensils, 


The Air-O-Gas brings you every 
convenience of city gas service 
without piping, wiring or installa- 


















tion expense. to operate on 
the safety-pressure ciple—like 
Coleman Lamps and Lanterns. A. 







turn of the valve gives you high 
orlow flame. For fuel, use any good 
grade of regular motor gasoline. 

Air-O-Gas Stoves are hand- 
somely finished in French gray 
enamel and baked black Japan. 
Numerous styles and sizes, all 
moderately priced, 

Ask Your Dealer to show you 
Air-O-Gas Stoves. If he is not 
supplied, write us for descriptive 
literature and full information, 

Dept. PG 13. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co, 

















































PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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Farmers Exchange 


CASH VVITH ORDER 
Mail copy two weeks before date of publication. 





























| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





Abruzzi Rye.—Booking orders now. Write Carolina’s 
largest shipper. H. RB. Mcintosh, Hayesville, N. C. 





ALABAMA 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Alfalfa seed, 95% ee yi Roy i ecarified 
Clover, 95% pure, $5.50. Bags free. George 
Concordia, Kans. 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 


—s CHICKS 


Barred English Leghorns: 100, $8.50; 
pou mixed er 50; 7 deepal 100% live delivery. Ozark 
‘arms, Westphalia. 














ss Quality ick Bees layers. Leading 
$5.40 hundred up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Farms, Box 116, 


Parsons, Kansas. 
Accredited Chicks 6c up—Lowest prices in 15 years; 
} 4 — World’s best laying strains. Free cata- 
ae oe ae 742, Clinton, Mo.. 








ARKANSAS 
Four farms, half in trade. Burford, Zinc, Ark. 


Northeast Arkansas is calling you to diversified 
farming. Corn, hay, wheat, fruit, cotton, yy 
sellin, asy 


] 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard pote, $1 
Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

















50 acres 
thousand. 


—White, Brown Leghorns, heavy 

aie to u 

eons, . 
: Butt Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $10; 

sasoried $7.50. Capper Hatcheries, Elgin, Iowa. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 

Jersey Black Giants.—Six yearling hens and cock, 
$20; eggs $1.50. Mrs. Odie Carroll, Sapa, Miss. 
LEGHORNS 


White Leghorn pullets. Ages 5 to 14 weeks; at 
sacrifice. E. A. Burch, Rt. 1, Adamsville, Ala. 
White Leghorns.—Four months old Hollywood strain 
is, now 2 for $3. Mrs. Odie Carroll, Sapa, Miss. 




















v- = and Sweet Pepper plants: 


Tomat 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thom- 


500, Tie; 2088, 
asville, 


Plants. a outage $1, 1,000; 
muda Onions = mi Collards ' $1, 
Co., Quitman, 

Fe and <n Plants, leading varieties: $1, 

collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fair- 
Eos ‘Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Million — iedins varieties i 
Tomatoes: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Pepper 
prepaid. Rey. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 

Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants: $1.25 thou- 
sand mailed; 75c thousand expressed. Millions ready. 
ee He Plant Farm, Rt. 1, Gainesville, Ga. 


1 ang a ato, Cabbage, Collard, Onion and 
brace ent from Georgia and Virginia c.o.d.: 
9, Te; 1,000, $1.25, and Satisfaction, not 
Interstate Plant _Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Tomatoes $1; 


Ber- 
Quitman Potato 








Collards, 
$2; all 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





REVIVAL OF BEEF CATTLE 
INTEREST 


HERE is a revival of interest in beef 

cattle in Alabama. The interest is 
confined largely to the clover: belt in 
Central Alabama, but a few farmers in 
other sections are concerned. 

On the advantages and disadvantages 
of beef cattle, Prof. J. C. Grimes, head 
of the Department of Animal Husband- 
ry, College of Agriculture, Auburn, says 
that in the South beef cattle are best suit- 
ed to larger farms having lots of cheap 
feed and pasture. Ordinarily large farms 
some distance from a market are consid- 
ered good beef cattle farms if they are 
good feed producers, because beef cattle 
have to go to market only at infrequent 
intervals. 

A small farmer having a surplus of 
cheap feed or roughage should be able 
to feed out each winter one or two car- 
loads of beef cattle. This consumes his 
cheap feed and also provides more em- 
ployment for labor during the season when 
other farm work is not pressing. 

In addition to roughage some concen- 
trate is needed for finishing beef cattle. 











BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
coe Genera. The Stover Aptaries, Tibbee Station, 








CORN HARVESTER 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free guises 
showing pictures of h er. Co., 
Kansas. 








KODAK FINISHING 
Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 








High class White Rock pullets, Fishel strain. J. D. 
Hixon, Banks, Ala. 





CANARIES 


colors; all prices; 
, Ala, 





wen —All all time. Mrs. 


A. Slaughter, Nauvoo, 
PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
TURKEYS 











Bourbon Red Turkeys.—Still selling eggs, baby “turks 
and grown stock. Write Mrs. Odie Carroll, Sapa, Miss. 


LIVESTOCK 





Se to 5c. ae « & Co., authorized Eastman agents, 


Bir 





MOWING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Guards 30c; 4%-foot Mates $2.35; sections ; 
knifeheads 45c; pitmans $1.55; rivets l5¢ pound; 
knife clips 10c; to fit Deering and McCormick mow- 
ers. Almand Implement Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Le age = formul 50c, Beautiful white skin. 
Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 


PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Blidg., 
Washi D. C. Honorable methods. 























es ato _ and “Gollard plants 
, $l; , $1.25; 


satis- 
J. v * Goanettl 
any, Franklin, V 








Porto Rican Potato plants, 50c per thousand. Guar- 
antee prompt shipment. G. L, Steedley, Baxley, Ga. 
Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment. 
Potato plants, genuine, ao inspected Porto Rico, 
Early hig ae af ay wy Jersey Sweet and 
Pumpkin Yam wae See ah aioe. “cal oe ont 
substitute. ea little more and tnd get hist whe fins whet yen 
su ute. ay e oe ae it at 
want ans what you need. Val 








NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord xerseT: Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Fruit Trees.— trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. sag wanted, Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, 

Plant Papershell | Pecan | trees me fall. Sure, safe, 
Write for our free 
catalog. Largest growers in the world. 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 








Bass Pecan 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Gloster, Miss. 


‘CHESTER WHITES 
p Registered Chester White Digs. Boggy Hollow Ranch, 


Berkshire pigs. _ 1. _ H. Robertson, © 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered Durocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. 
Farm, Somerville, . Tenn, 


we ginered cholera immune Duroe pigs, ~ Jersey cows. 

Loggins, Somerville, Ten 
Durocs.—All ages a sex; cholera im- 
W. 8S. Latta, Somer- 





Wayside 





Sam stered 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ville, Tenn. 

Fifty rangy, well bred, registered Duroc sow and 
boar pigs, four to five months old. Weight about 
one hundred pounds. John Hathorn, Dothan, Ala. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Satish customers in eight states. Auburn Heights 
Farm, Opelika, Ala. 
o. I. C. 


Registered and grade 0. I, C, White Chester pigs, 
sows and boars at reasonable prices. R-N Farm, 
Al der City, Ala. 




















Peach trees i . and up; Apple trees $7.50 
100 and In small lots direct to 


shrubs. Free cat 
Co., Box 108, Cleveland Tenn, 


SEEDS 


CLOVER 


37_ VARIETIES 
BEST OF ALL CLOVERS 
Start your seed patch now. A customer 
reports yield of 1,500 bushels seed per acre. 
Recleaned seed, per bushel and wu 
Free Booklet telling how you CAN 
FAIL. Endorsed by all agricultural col- 
leges and authorities. Address 
ORIGINATORS -EARLY SOUTHERN 
BURR CLOVER 


Rock Hill, South Carolina 


POTATOES 


For Sale.—Lookout Mountain seed Irish potatoes. 
V. H. Jockisch, Greensboro, Ala. 























POLAND-CHINAS 


Rogttes Poland Chinas.—Bred sows and young stock. 
w. Wilbanks, Rambhurst, Ga. 

or istered 8 weeks old Big Bone Poland China pigs, 
$12.50. Write J. N. Morrow, Aliceville, Ala. 

Registered ue quality Big Type Poland China 
service boars, and $75; fine boar pigs, $15 and 
$20. M+ hd guaranteed. Lone Oak Farm, Rt. 3, 
Shannon, Miss. 














HEREFORDS 


Registered Herefords.—150 in herd. 
Darlington, Ala. 





Lamberts, 





JERSEYS 


For Sale,—Registered Jersey =~ calves from best 
blood lines. Prices reasonable to encourage beta ~4 
6 


Spring 
, Owner, Birmingham, Ala. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs. Young bulls, 
4 boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


RABBITS 














Learn Stenography at home in spare time. Type- 
writer free, or installments if desired. PFS-1 McCool 
Telegraphy & Business College, Sandersville, Ga. 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples and 
special prices. Troutt & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. 


Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. ing 20c pound, Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 


Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1; 10, $1.75, Gneking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


“Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay oy ge ee with ten pounds 
either grade free. I eciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O, D. Collier" Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, er; Postmaster, 

D. Biggs. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Mo., help 
Write him 




















on Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, 
get permanent government position. 
immediately. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 





The Progressive Fe 


Cottonseed meal is one of the very t 
Either oat straw, corn stover, silage, 
hay together with enough: cottonseed n 
make -a good ration for finishing beef 
cattle. 

Ordinarily the feeding period begins j 
November. and December and continy 
until February or March. The farm 
who selects good feeders should be able 
to make a profit of $200 to $400 per car, 
In addition he gets the manure. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


| AUBURN FARMERS’ SUMMER | 
SCHOOL 


TS annual summer school for A) 
bama farm people will take p 
August 1-6 at the College of Agricultu 
Auburn. The committee in charge j 
composed of Prof. L. N. Duncan, diree- 
tor, Extension Service, Dean M. J. Fun 
chess, College of Agriculture, and Dr. ¢ 
A. Cary, veterinarian. 

The program for the week has not! 
been prepared but it is announced by the 
committee in charge that it will be inter- 
esting to farmers and farm women. 
will be along the usual practical lines 
that those who attend will get informa. 
tion that they can put into practice wher 
they return home. 

It will be the biggest event of the 
year for farm. people of Alabama. 
invitation to attend is extended to 
farmers. Arrangements for accommo 
dating all who attend will be made. 

County agents will arrange to bring 
parties to Auburn for the week. They, 
with other extension workers, will be i# 
Auburn for their annual conference. 

P. O. DAVIS. | 


WAPI PROGRAM 


ADIO station WAPI at Auburn, 

be on the air daily (except Sunday) 
at noon, and daily (including Sufday) 
7 p. m., during the week beginning July 
11. At noon each day in the week @ 
cept Sunday the program will run fro 
12 to about 1 o’clock, broadcasting musig 
instructive lectures, market report 
weather forecasts, etc. 
‘At 7 p. m., daily, including Sunday 
results of baseball games in four leag 
together with weather forecasts and mag 
ket reports will go from the station. Th 
evening program usually continues abe 
fifteen minutes. Special feature progran 
will be broadcast from 8 to 9 p. m., Tue 
day and Thursday, and from 10 to Il 
m., Saturday. 

During the summer this station is 
phasizing subjects of timely, practice 
imterest to farm people. As new problem 
arise among the farmers of the st 
they are discussed over radio so th 
farmers will know how to deal with the 

P. O. DAVIS. 

















lo 
write Nashville Auto Bonook Dept. 241, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED | 


Fruit for oe. — son wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, wt. 25, Concord, 











= Ae, Perfumes 
LaDerma 





Co., oer. 

We = without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
ouhaan * et goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dente 2520, St. Louis. 

ts.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

awe to LW a week selling beautiful Shirts. 


We deliver and collect. Get 
os soiling outfit today. Fashion Wear Shirts, Dept. 
H262, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Su work Set farmers, teachers and others. Sell 




















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
Spotted Poland - Chinas 


Spotted Poland Chi f 1 
Dowie” Thoculeten: 7 to 9 weaks void “$15.00 vi coch. 


Ballard & Wells, P.O. Box 153, Cullman, ‘Ala. 
bred Duroc-Jersey from several 


FOR les 
popular Ing lines, including Ori- 
on King, ¥en and Great Sensation. Inoc- 
ulated. . we name and shipped at 8 
to 10 weeks old 4, "ho w $12 each. 
r Cc. UPSHAW,  SOvrea ren. GEORGIA 














At nearly all times, first-class, pure- 


pore eRe ee . : . - 





Rabbits.—New Zealand Red; choice, thrifty, 3 months 
old stock from large parents, $5 pair; $10 for five. 
Ethel M. Lake, Chancellor, Ala. 


fruit and ornam trees and help make the world 
more fruitful ond. “eeutiful, Ask for our terms to 
salesmen, Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





DOGS 
Coon “gp Wanted.—I want to buy the as 
thoroughly trained coon hounds to be found, 4 to 5 
years old. Send description and lowest cash price. 
J. EK. Williams, Selmer, Tenn. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 








Hosiery free and $12 daily. Sell nationally known 
Pure Silk Hosiery. aes values. Experience un- 
necessary. Free wile outfit mailed immediately. 
roan Silk Hosiery  - 208 W. Monroe, Dept. P181, 
hicago. 


Drinket—New way soft drink, 1%c per glass. De- 
tisfying. Handy 





licious, sa’ package, no bottle. Agents 
—Big money summer sales. Act quick. Full sized 36¢ 
pacakage sent as sample 10c. M. T. Swann, Mer., 
Brentwood, a 





AUTO SUPPLIES 


Automobile Rig —Guaranteed = ayy 8 new 
stock; nobby tread, Cord clincher, $4.50; “wy 
$5. - aw ae trend ey balloon, straight side, " 

6.95. Order parcel at Tad when 
Got "Mercantile Coe Enterprise, 


vee : »s 





the name and not 





Dept. 177, Pit 


ee ee tet 


Walker, 


eo ee 





AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—Copmieht, 1927, 








“I reckon the happiest wife és the 
that starts in an’ mothers her h 
when she finds out she’s got more 
than he’s got.” 

“Pa ain't criticised my folks since 
time he done it an’ I gave him cold 
per for two weeks.” 




















men. It 
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informa- 
ice when 
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to bring 
ck. They, 
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AVIS. 


' Pumps 
at the lightest breeze 
— 5 reasons why 





S| 


ism. This mill ts en- 
tirely self-oiling 


five reasons why: : 
Wind wheel intiitadslightly 
upward, to take every ad- 
vantage of the wind which 


closed in a cast iron case 
and run in a bath of oil. 
The mill has a worm gear 
drive, machine cut gears, 
anddrop forgedcrankshaft. 
Machined bearing surfaces 
4 throughout with accurate, 
non-binding alignment re- 
duce friction to the mini- 
mum, 
Mill has less load to pull in 
doing a given amount of 
pumping ause its jobis 
distributed overtwo-thirds 
of the time that the wheel 
isturning—asshownbythe 


diagrams here. 


The Steel Eclipse pumps as you would pump — 
at the end of the working stroke, it makes a quick 


4 1 
strikes the earth at adown- 
Fe ward angle. 

risen 2 All working parts are en- 

























iburn, will down stroke and keeps the water maving. 
‘d > Send for interesting literature or see this life- 
; Sun “7 © time mill at your F-M dealer's! 
ufday) a 
oY Nt FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO, 
cet _ Manufacturers CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
week ex , 
run rol Steel Eclipse 
ing musiGay 
reports === W indmill-——-, 
a FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 7361 
> Sunday 4 99° S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 
leag e Without cost or obligation Please send facts 4 
ir l€aguGi” fT about the F-M Self-Oiling Steel Eclipse 
; and marie | Windmill. ] 
ation. = Name ] 
aps a 4 oe REE oe Te 
‘“a” (ae ee pa Me ee ne a eR oh 
). m., 4 
10 to 11 aa | 
tion is eB g 
orci >... -l-E-T-S 
N Problems 000 purebred pullets and cockerels, all ea 
the sta / ages, from blood-tested, state-accredited 3 N 
, | flocks. Seven strains of White Leghorns 
10 sO / and other popular breeds. Quality high- 
. | er, prices lower than ever before, Write 
with the 


DAVIS. 


|, 1927, ty 
syndicate 
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more 





2» 48-page illustrated catalog and ce 
> list free. Also practical poultry y 

. (Riverside Chicks will be hatch- 
summer and fall.) 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 4-B, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








"Wh; Rocks, Ane. 


RY tanus. Box 






















a e} ' Chicks 
— Prompt shipment, postpaid. 4 50 | 
hite Leghorns, Large Assorted ....$2.75 $4.50 $ 8.00 
Orpi Wyandottes 8.25 5.50 10.00 
is an 
Miss. 












4 cs, |, VE 7 
to 12 week pullets, 70c and Our catalog 
“e-opener. DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, 


[PUREBRED POULTRY 


ITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullete 


half price 
us Hatehithe Eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed f 
eck, egg bred years, Winners at 20 cou bests. 
‘Cat and ype price bulletin free. I ¢.0.d. 
BEORGE &. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


"IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
“ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 































CIENTIFIC design, and workmanship 
SS that is usually considered too good for 
" . windmills, enable theSteelEclipseto “start 


a 


» sooner and pump longer.” Here are the 


IGHT now is an important time in 

the life of the growing pullets. Par- 
ticular attention to their needs at this 
season is urgently mecessary if we are to 
have early winter 
eggs and make _ the 
most out of our 
year’s egg crop. For 
proper care of young 
pullets on the farm, 
here are five timely 
directions which 
should be followed 
just as closely as 
the flock owner can 
follow them :— 


1. Remove the Cockerels.—As soon 
as the cockerels weigh 114 pounds, they 
should be removed from the pullets, as 
they worry the pullets and may even 
cause fatal injury, especially if they are 
pesky Leghorn cockerels. The cockerels 
wanted as possible breeders should be put 
in a separate house with ample range. 
Those to be sold for table purposes 
should be put in a slatted coop, located 
in a. comfortable, shady place, and fat- 
tened for two weeks. Send for Bulletin 
251 which tells you how to do this job. 
With the cockerels out of the way, the 
With cockerels out of the way, the pul- 
lets will have a better chance. 


2. Cull the Pullets.— Culling the 
pullets as well as the cockerels should 
begin at the brooder and range. Do not 
save any bird as a possible breeder or 
layer that shows weakness of legs or has 
nervous spells of any kind at any time 
or that lacks proper development of the 
head, neck, or body or that is crippled 
or deformed. Such birds should be used 
on the table. The high producing pullet 
and the male that transmits high powers 
of production develop early and should 
be square, blocky, and of good weight 
early in life. The “chaffy” pullet is of 
little or no value. 


3. The Housing Problem.—Do not 
crowd too many pullets in one house. 
Overcrowding often results in a loss of 
vigor. On cold nights the birds may 
pile. The best way to avoid this is to 
provide perch poles as soon as heat is 
no longer needed. One way is to pro- 
vide small saplings, peel the bark off, 
and place them about 12 inches apart and 
about 12 to 18 inches above the floor. 
Shavings, straw, or pine needles will do 
as litter. The brooder houses may be 
used as range houses or a summer house 
can be built, making an open front with 
ventilators in the back and either end. 


4. Ample Range Necessary. — The 
houses should be scattered, so the pullets 
will have a wide range; 100 to 200 pul- 
lets scattered over an acre will develop 
into stronger and better layers and breed- 
ers than where a great number is used. 
Where possible, a pasture or meadow 
should be used; or an orchard and field 
where small grains have been harvested 
will well. serve the purpese, the birds 
eating many of the harmful insects, 
Provide clean. ground. Ground free 
from droppings and on which no hens 
have run is. best. Shade also must be 
provided. 


5. What to Feed 





DR. W. ¥. KAUPP 


the Pullets—A 


Keep the Pullets Growing 


Five Things to Keep in Mind 
By B. F. 


KAUPP 


growing mash is needed. Grain alone 
will not give proper growth and develop- 
ment of the pullet and bring her into 
lay for winter egg production. The 
mash must be kept in hoppers atid. before 
the pullets at all times. We canitiot dole 
out the mash. It won't work. Only the 
birds know when they have eaten enough 
and a shortage will mean hurting. their 
body development. In. addition ‘to -this, 
the pullets must be given grain twice a 
day, all they will clean up each ‘time. 
Clean water must be kept before them 
at all timés. A shortage, if for only a 
short time, will-be injurious. Green feed 
should be given each day. This may be 
germinated oats, sprouted oats, rape, 
clover, or alfalfa, or any tender, juicy 
green feed. Grit is also needed uriless 
the birds are on gravelly or sandy soil 
where they can pick up enough. 


DID KEROSENE KILL THE | 
| HOGS? | 


“1 SEE A. L. L., in The Progressive 

Farmer of June 4, says that grease 
and kerosene killed one hog and came 
near killing the second. 





| 





“T have used kerosene on my hogs with 
good results; have put it entirely over 
the body. I knew a Negro several 
years ago, who was attacked with ear- 
ache. He put kerosene in his ear and 
died from the effects. I am inclined to 
think the oil got into A. L. L’s. hogs’ 
ears,” writes J. M. Bowers of Texas. 


I don’t believe grease and kerosene ever 
killed a hog by putting it on the skin. 
Pure kerosene will “burn” the skin of 
some hogs quite severely and if contin- 
ued might kill. If put in the ears, it 
might kill, but enough would not get in 
the ears to do harm in making an ordin- 
ary application to the skin to kill lice. 
There is no better lice killer for hogs 
than one part kerosene to two parts of 
any non-irritating grease or oil. Pure 
kerosene is used by thousands to kill lice 
on hogs every year without injury except 
to irritate the skin in some cases, but it 
is always best to mix at least equal parts 
of some non-irritating grease or oil. 
Crude petroleum, or the crude oil from 
which kerosene is obtained is the most 
common material used these days for 
lice on hogs and is effective and harm- 
less. T. B. 


| KEEPING CUT FLOWERS 
| FRESH | 


ES ent gag Pes ago I saw directions for 
treating blossoms of dahlias, petunias, 
sinnias, roses, and the like, to.make them 
keep longer. Can you tell me how this is 
donef” 


We presume you refer to dipping the 
stems. in boiling water. Cut the flow- 
ers early in the: morning or just after a 
shower. Dip an inch or two of the stem 
in boiling water for about two minutes. 
Cut stem just above where it was in the 
water, using a sharp knife and making 
a clean cut. Place in cool water and 
change water once each day. 

















to seek the treasure chest which goes with the farm read on.” 
pirates and treasure chests have to do with a farm? 
from the real estate firm to whom they had written, right before the eyes of 
the whole Brown family—and they bought the farm! 

But that’s just the beginning. In “The Adventures of the Brown Family,” 
beginning next week and appearing weekly thereafter, you'll find spooks, mys- 
tery, and adventure a plenty, the kind that make you feel creepy when you get 
outside the house after dark. The writer is John Case, author of “Under -the 
Four-H Flag.” Nuf sed! Start the story in next week’s issue. 


COMING—“THE ADVENTURES OF THE BROWN FAMILY” 
= YOU are afraid of pirates,” said the letter, “you will. not be. interested 
in buying the House of the Lone Oak. But if you are not afraid and wish 


What could 
Yet there was the letter 
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in your kitchen and you 
will have modern gas cooking 
equipment at its best. You'll 
always have plenty of heat 
whenever you want it, be- 
cause this up-to-the-minute 
stove makes its own gas. 
You'll have a hot blue flame 
for quicker cooking. You'll 
have a cleaner cooking fire 
—no smoke, no ashes. no 
soot on utensils. 

















the safety-pressure 
Coleman Lamps an 
turn of the valve gives you high 
or low flame. For fuel, use any good 
grade of regular motor gasoline. — 

Air-O-Gas Stoves are hand- 
somely finished in French gray 
enamel and baked black Japan. 
Numerous styles and sizes, all 
moderately priced. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you 
Air-O-Gas Stoves. If he is not 
supplied, write us for descriptive 
literature and full information, 
Address Dept. PG 13. 


The Coleman Lamp & Stove Co, 





















































PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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5 more Calves! 
‘ar ae +BY a | 
1% ‘4 





iyi The ability to 
prod 1 health ‘ 
cach year is an established Hol 















ne Extension Service. 
OLSTEINPSFRIESIAN 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
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When You Buy Tires 


OIN thatarmyofmoney 
savers who figure cost 
per mile—they are the Oe ee Ae. ee 
e “That bad tire you want to replace—get it 
kind of people who buy here.”—Sign outside a garage—Good Hard- | 
° ware. 
Hood Tires. iia 


Every Hood Tire you see “A detour,” according to the Christian Sci 


ence Monitor, “is the roughest distance be- 
on the road has replaced tween two points.” 

a tire of some other make ASK SON, HE KNOWS 

— mileage is the reason. Young son (to shoe clerk waiting upon his 


fastidious mother)—“No use showing her the 
first ten pairs—she won’t take ‘em.” 


If you figurecost per mile, 


you will use Hood Tires. HE MISUNDERSTOOD 


Made by The party of Americans was being con- 

ade ducted over a famous building in London. 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. “That particular arch,” explained the guide, 
Distributed by proudly, “goes back to William the Con- 

Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. queror, gentlemen!” 

Branches in all Principal Cities “What for?’’ asked a member of the party. 

“It looks fine to me. Won't it fit?” 


Look for the Hood Arrow : : 
THOSE PALMY DAYS — Delays in farming cost 

A seventh-grade history class, which had 

just finished: studying Colonial life,.was on money. 
examination. One of the questions was, 


“Discuss city life in Colonial times.” One That’s why thousands 
boy wrote: “There were not many cities, of money-making 


and what there were, were out in the coun- 


try.” farm owners guaran- 


STUDYING PARSON’S PARLANCE tee dependable opera- 
An English clergyman who was nailing up tion of their trucks 
> 


a refractory creeper observed a lad watching 


him for a long time with obvious interest. tractors, stationary en- 


Well, my young friend,” he said smilingly, . 
BALLOON TIRES—HEAVY DUTY TIRES—SOLID TIRES Male’ deat temlaa’ to. dat & Maik! as: we Ob gines and other en- 
gardening?” ‘ - ‘ > 
“No,” said the youth. gine driven farm 
“Are you surprised to see me working like equipment as well as 


. >” e 
this? their personal cars by 


“No. I do be waiting to see what a parson 


MAMMOTH do say when he hammers his thumb!” installing Champion 

aati Fl | A BUSINESS TRANSACTION —the betterspark plug. 
A train in Arizona was boarded by robbers, And dependability is 
who went through the pockets of the luck- 

Big Hatches-Strong Healthy Chicks Xy J less passengers. One of them happened to not the only benefit 

Now you can take the gamble out of chick hatching. QuEEN my be a traveling salesman from New York, : 

MAMMOTH SECTIONAL INCUBATORS doit! It’s easy to get big hatches of strong, ee aS re , "a Goa the he ead hoted they cajoy —they also 

healthy chicks. And bigger profits! Practical tests prove it—everywhere the —= ~ag £m y Fate bs Tag tant % obtain maximum 


proving a sensational 2 as th and many other features: ina 
complete partm agai isease: “wn - a e _ at 3? eat " : 
boiler capacity for slower Sep and fessavine; naturel ventiiclion x | wenad G5 goo mean: by thetl” shed the power, greater engine 
without mechanical i 5 robber, as he toyed with his revolver. Hur- “ 
efficiency plus a not- 


devices; big capacity expansion tank 
itions—no hot water f H riedly came the answer: “Mine frent, you 
> Many are starting with one QUEEN section and surely vould not refuse me a 2 per cent dis- 4 ° 
paying for additional sections with their profits. count on a strictly cash transaction like dis?” able Saving in gas 
eo yy te rofits 























justs temperature fluctua wi 
waste. Case of finest California Redwood. 


Se 
f custom hi : | ° 
QUEEN MOTH! 1 temwelgr ee | : H INCURATOg and oil. 
Egg Capacity. AMBITIOUS 
: Two little girls who were dancing on the Follow the lead of 


sidewalk were questioned by a passer-by in- : 
terested in their talent. progressive farm own- 


The finest, most in- “What's your name, my little girl?” ers and millions of 


teresting book of its “My name’s Elizabeth Jones.” . : 
kind is ready for you! Wand what's your same?” motorists by making 


It is full of profit- a 34a" We . ° 
: Jane Smith,” replied the other. : 
pemtere on clam And what are two such pretty Championyoutchoice. 


chick hatching. Tells “Well, well. y 
little girls going to be when they grow up? 


way an i Pp th “We’re going into musical comedy and be 
ott ggg ef AK twins,” was the prompt rejoinder. , 
hain Secthessiotepected incommmeeriscasck raising: | | Sap eee Spark PI 
p for those interested in comm: chic! ing. Xe 
Selees tam baw any incubetor gus this valuable beck: HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS PATR L1UGS 
Sent Free. Write today. 1 N. 14th Street, Copsright, 193%, ty | TOLEDO, OnI0. 
NCUBATOR Co., LINCOLN, NEB. By J. P. ALLEY — ser eeniieats, Ins. | 
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HiT ALLUZ GIT ME To 
SEE A NICKEL NIGGUH 
SMOKIN’ A TEN-CENT 
SEEGAR!! 




















Tasty... Delicious 


and it’s 


= 


ELLE 


Chewed with a purpose SY ee yo | = iy 


Here’s the convenient,enjoy- chewing confection. No 
able, effective way to correct taste whatever of the re- 
constipation... liable medicinal ingredient it | 
Take a Feen-a-mint tab- contains. | Champion X— 

| Exclusively for 


let. “You chew it like gum Keep a box of Feen-a-mint ef cat aes ake Ch : 

—and it actually tastes just in the house. On sale at all i | and tes ctors— Gua en ye Bet 

. s . , ac HY * 

like a fine mint-flavored druggists. YY Oe ae gd care other than 
» Bee 60¢ stationary engines 


ee 
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Blue Box 


; gos ray, + j Uf i 7 —packed in the 
Cén-a mint. Satie 756 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
‘The Chewing LAXATIVE Whut I laks ‘bout de Fo'th o’ Ju-ly, hit’s 
whut dey calls “patriotic” to take a day 


off frum work! 
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